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CONGRESS. 
House of Representatives, Jan. 26th. 


Mr, WISE resumed his remarks, and observed that 
when the Huuse adjourned on the previous day he had 
been examining the evidences, and they were many and 
strong, which went to show that English influence abroad 
was in league with the same English influence at home, 
to dissolve this Union; that there was foreign conspira- 
cy, aided by home agents, to effect a union between ab- 
olitionists and dissolutionists in this country. Mr, W. 
said he now proposed to show to the House, and that 
on the highest authority, an authority which would not 
be questioned, that an American citizen had gone to 
England and had there asked not merety British counte- 
nance and British prayers, but for British money also, 
to aid in destroying the happy union of these states. 
The Rev. Mr, Gurley, the Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society, a gentleman well known and res- 
pected for his extensive learning, his high and unblem- 
ished integrity as a man,& his devoted piety as a Christian, 
both at home and abroad, had lately returned from a visit 
to England, which he had made as an accredited agent 
of that Society, and had published to the world a report 
ofthat agency and of what he had witne-sed both in 
England and Scotland. In that work Mr. Gurley pre- 
sented to his readers some specimens of the style of re- 
mark indulged in by American citizens in what was call- 
ed the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, and at the re- 
cent mectings in Great Britain, with a view to show 
the temper of mind which distinguished those individu- 
als. Mr. W. would read some extracts, in order to fur- 
nish an additional proof of the existence of that English 
influence of which he had yesterday spoken; and, in 
connexion with the extracts, he might refer to a note ac- 
companying one of them to which the name of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Massachusetts was signed. 


Mr, W. first read from the speech of John G. Birney, 
Esq. delivered in the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, 
held in London in June, 1841; and then from another 
delivered by the Rev. John Keep, of Ohio, in which that 
Reverend gentleman spoke of his own land as a “slave- 
cursed country,” and in which he expressed his hope of 
the aid of British countenance and prayers, and, if need 
were, of British money also, in prosecuting their designs. 
The sentiments expressed in these speeches had been 
fully backed by epeeches in the same body from a Mr, 
Stanton, a Mr. Philips,a Mr. Blackburn, and others, spe- 
cimens of whose effusions were also given in Mr, Gur- 
ley’s book. Mr, W. then proceeded to observe that he 
had spoken of certain emissaries of Great Britain to the 
United States; to-day he had to speak of American em- 
issaries to England, going there to beg for British influ- 
ence, British prayers, and, if need should be, of British 
gold. Mr, W. said he dreaded this ominous alliance 
between the dissolutionists of this country and the aboli- 
tionists of England. He would now sliow the House 
that this “World’s Convention” had its agents here in 
the United States as well as abroad. He held in his 
hand a message of a recent Governor of Virginia, his 
amiable and respected colleague near him, (Mr, Gilmer,) 
to the Legislature of his native State, accompanied by 3 
copy of the correspondence between the Executives of 
Virginia and of New York, and he read some extracts 
with a view to show that the body called the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention had its agents here in the 
midst of us. He quoted a passage in which Gov, Gilmer 
stated that he had received, under the frank of a mem- 
ber now upon the floor, whose name he was not at liber- 
ty under the rules of order openly to give, extracts from 
the proceedings of the Convention—one of the facts 
which went to prove that the combination of British ab- 
olitionists had papers and affiliated societies to aid and 
encourage them on this side the water, in connexion 
with this subject, the late Governor had, with true wis- 
dom and philosophy, discussed the proposal of abolition 
made by them to the People of the United States, and 
had very clearly and convincingly shown that the design 
of those who urged it was, while they gave personal 
freedom to the slave, to inflict political slavery on the 
white man—to abolish black slavery that we might 
have in itstoom that white slavery which was the lot 
of the serfs in some of the despotic European Govern- 
ments and of the operatives and lower classes in Great 
Britain. These benevolent gentlemen asked us first to 
free our slaves, and then to make slaves of the white 
population, by introducing among them that distinction 
which marked the systems of monarchical Governments. 
Mr. W. observed that, wherever black slavery existed, 
there was found at least an equality among the white 
population; but where it had ro place such equality was 
never to be found. And that was the question to which 


we must be brought at last. Look at England, He | Oh! the contrast! To think of the vencration, the hon- | 


would not compare the white man of the North and the 
white servants there, or stop to show their inequality. 
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But the gentleman from Massachusetts told the House 
that he did not himself move to dissolve the Union, 
but to direct a committee to make a report assigning rea- 
sons why it was not expedient to do that just at present. 
And this was his defence! 


mitted as the gentleman’s defence! 


pression for a long while. 
on that point just as he was on this. 


i 


spiracy for dissolution. 


the proceeding. If he had spoken out boldly like a man, 
and said, Dissolve, and dissolve xow, he would have met 
one universal feeling of indignation in every bosom and 
in every eye—and he knew it. But no, not now—agitate 
a little longer; and by degrees the idea will grow familiar, 
and the spirit of the People will be subdued. He avowed 
his purpose not to dissolve now; but, if they of the South 
should continue to defend themselves by Parliamentary 
tules of proceeding, then 


Mr. W, said, further, that at the proper time he should 
ask to be excused from voting on the resolution of cen- 
sure. He had formerly excepted against the gentleman 
from Massachusetts as a judge when he sought a trial; 
and he should now decline voting as a judge on that 
gentleman. The gentleman had brought himself into his 
present situation; he had no one to blame for it but him- 
self, if he had been the subject of animadversion either 
by Mr. W. or others. He it was who was the subject- 
matter of this whole proceeding, and of course the re- 
marks of those who took part in it must be somewhat per- 
sonal. Mr. W, could have wished to be spared the pain- 
ful task of speaking of the gentleman either in praise or 
censure. Personally, Mr. W. had not censured him; po- 
litically he had, If he had used any severity, it had 
been directed exclusively against the gentleman’s polit- 
ical course. If, in an assembly like this, some wild 
brute should be let loose, every one knew that their only 
course must be—either to kill orto cage him. If we 
heard of a phrenzied wretch running a muck, as it 
was called, striking at and destroying all he met, 
there was but one thing to be done—the unhappy be- 
ing must be kilied, even though his rage proceeded 
from mania. If an imbecile assaulted one, he might 
be handled mollier manu, and thus restrained. But 
should the offender be found wrapped in the panoply 

of age, of station, or even of imbecility itself, still, if he 
were capable of mischief, and purposed mischief, and 

was desperately and wickedly bent on mischief, we for- 
got his age and thought only of the interests to be en- 
dangered. If he were old and respectable, and even 

venerable, and yet through monomania should be found 

administering poison or applying the torch of the incen- 

diary, how old or how venerable soever he might be, he 

must be met, and the mischief, if possible, prevented. 

It was in this light that Mr. W. viewed the honora- 

ble gentleman from Massachusetts, Ie did not wish to 

be understood as comparing him with either of these 

supposed persons; he disclaimed it. ‘The gentleman was 

honored, time-honored, hoary—but, he could not add, 

with wisdom. The gentleman had immense power, 

the power of learning, the power of station, the power 

of age, the power of eloquence, the power of the pen, 

and any gentleman was greatly mistaken who should 

say or think that that gentleman was man. The gen- 

tleman might say with an Apostle, “I am not mad, 

most noble Festus,” though he cvuld not add, “but 

speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” Ali who 

knew him would say he was not mad. In a political, 

not in a personal sense, Mr, W, would say, and with 

entire sincerity of heart, the gentleman was far more 

wicked than weak. A mischief might he done by him; 

Mr, W. believed he was disposed to do it, and would 

wield his immense intellectual, moral, and political pow- 

er to effect it, ‘That mischief was the dissvlution of this 

Union, and the agent of that dissolution, should it ever 

be effected, Mr. W. did in his heart believe would be the 

gentleman from Massachusetts. Governed by his repu- 

tation, by his habits, by all considerations arising from 

the belief of personal wrongs, his passions were roused, 

and his resentment and his vengeance would be wreaked 

on the objects of his hatred if he could reach them, If 

this state of mind were monomania, then it was heredi- 

tary; no matter what might be its cause, it was dan- 

gerous—deadly, The gentleman was astute in design, 

obstinate and zealous in power, and terrible in action, and 

an instrument well fitted to dissolve the Union. Altho’ 

Mr. W. could not give a direct vote on the resolution, 

yet he believed it his duty to his constituents to expres- 

this as his sincere and deliberate opinion of that gentle- 

man. Nor did he believe it was his own opinion alone, 

but the opinion of many others in this Hall, and of thous 

sands out of it, 








That one should so have outlived his fame! that one 
who had served his country so long should almost cancel 
her debt of gratitude for all his many services! it was 
grievous: it was grievous to be compelled to speak this 
of an old man—of one who had reached even a higher 
place in the honors of his country than his father—one 
who ought now to be the father of that country—against 
whom no one would or could utter a derogatory word—to 
whom the young should go to learn lessons of wisdom 
and patriotism—who should be teaching the precepts of 
the great father of his country--who had seen his glori- 
ous countenancé and heard him speak. . “ 





or, the reverence with which his person might have been 
loved and cherished—the weight that would have attach- 


The principle of slavery was a levelling Principle; it was ed to every word he uttered, so that the moment he rose 
friendly to equality, Break down slavery ,and you would | & Speak every breath should be hushed, and that vast 
with the same blow destroy the great democratic princi- Hall be silent as the tomb—to think how he would have 


ple ofequality among men, [A laugh in one portion o 
the House. ] 


'Mr. Wise then made all sorts of a speech on all sort® 
jects. We pass over all and jump to the conclu” 


of sul 
sion. ] 


Now, what was the question before the House? It 
was this: Whether we would print, publish, and post- 


pone,as worthy of future and deliberate discussion, 
proposal for the dissolution of this Union. 


And was the gentleman from Massachusetts to be in- 
dulged in a tirade against one particular section of this 
Union, not for the benefit of any other section of it, but 
The House 
had done more during the three last days (and perhaps 
this day also) to injure our free institutions and our na- 


for that of every foreign despotic power? 


tional credit abroad than ever had been done before sinc 


the foundation of the Union. Our enemies—the ene- 
mies of free Government—had been writing and pre- 
dicting that the union of these twenty-six free states nev- 
er could stand; that it must fall; and they had been ex- 
erting a corresponding influence with a view to destroy 
it. They looked at every unfortunate occurrence and 


exclaimed, “Ah! we said so! See there! See there! 


every popular outbreak that took place in any portion of 
this wide land, though not to compare to what was con- 
tinually happening in Ireland, or evenin the manufactu- 
ring districts of England, or in France, under the bayo- 
hets ofa standing army, they hailed as the approach of 
what they so much longe? for, and cried out, “See, the 
Union is dissolving like snow before the sun!” It would 
be told in Europe with exultation that the Ex-Vresident 
of the United States had brought forward a proposition to 
dissolve the Union, and had seriously proposed to dis- 


cuss it, What! had not enough been done already 
disgrace Gur credit abroad? He was bound with sorro 


to admitthe fact. Had not enough and more than enough 


een done 
befor ‘e the 
faith? 


by professed friends of the Union to disgrace 
world by breaches of public and of priva 


But what mast be the effect of such an announce- 
ment on the already prostrated credit of our country? 
8 it not enough to alarm the money-lenders of Eu- 


f been looked upon with awe approaching to dread, as the 
last link that bound this age to the Revolutionary Fathers. 


Let each member of the House endeavor to realize what 
that gentleman might thus h 


him to-day—at the situation h 
gislative halls of his country! 
who it was that was the obj 
and what he was? 24 
The gentleman from Ma: 
imagination than Mr. V 
contrast between what he might do, 


€ now occupied in the le- 
Should Mr. W. describe 


ect of the present proceeding? 
* * Oo 


gentleman, great as he was, 
throughout the land. Mr. W.’s reliance was on 


lic virtue. They would lear the gentleman 


. J | . 
with a regret such as none could feel but oe objec’ 


e 


der; would shudder and retire. 
” 


sociates. 


objection to the memorial come from him. 
{Mr. Adams, with vehemence,) No, sir !] 





to 
w | for the perpetuity of this Union. 
it 
te 


tion from that on the resolution of censure. 
mer question Mr. W. should vote; and he should take 


A committee to assign reasons 
why the Union need not just yet be dissolved! Why this 
was part of the wickedness of the scheme, and this very 
conspiracy in which its sublimity consisted was to be ad- 
Why the gentleman 
had, for a long time, succeeded in persuading members of 
this House that he was against abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia: he had actually kept up that im- 
But the gentleman had been 
He was all the 
while aiding, in the most effectual way, the scheme of 
abolition, just as he was now aiding as directly the con- 


The gentleman’s doctrine was, “Not yet, not yet; wait 
a little longer; keep up the excitement; agitate—agitate; 
keep the slaves in the District like mice in a receiver to 
make experiments in religious zeal; try how foreign infl- 
ence will work; hold on to the bone of contention; agi- 
tate—agitate.” This was the gentleman’s policy. His 
policy was, “Not now;” and that was the worst feature in 


ave been—and then look at 


h! no, no, no. 

ssachusetts possessed a brighter 

-—let him paint to himself the 

I and what 

doing. All he could say was, to thank Ges yey the 
great neither had, nor was likely to 

have, suflicient influence to excite a spirit of disunion 


the pub- 


oO 
loved their country as did the People of this Union. te 


gentleman was politically dead; dead as Burr--dead as 
Arnold. The People would look upon him with won- 


Yet good might come out of all this. It would show to 
the North generally the real character of that influence 
which was at work in the midst of this land, and the true 
tendency of the principles of that gentleman and his as- 


The gentleman had expressed his surprise to see an 


Well, “from that quarter,” was, perhaps, the expres- 
sion. In reply, Mr. W.. would say, that he was more sur- 
prised to hear such a thought uttered in regard to him- 
self. All who knew him knew that he had ever been, 
whether in the South or the North, a strenuous advocate 


The question on the petition itself, was a distinct ques- 
On the for- 


course on that subject which was designed to try how 
many friends upon that floor the Union actually had. 
With his consent there should no motion be made to lay 


cians. He wished to put them in a predicament in 
which, if they voted to receive this memorial, they should 
take the consequences for all time to come; or, if they 
refused to receive it, to tell him on what ground they 
could ever hereafter vote to dissolve the Union. Here 


ten, 


ject forever. He left.itto the House to decide what 
sachusetts, 

Mr. W. having conclnded— 

Mr. Underwood rose and was recognised by the Spea- 
ker; but 
words. He wished to make a preliminary point, 
tions of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall,) 
and he called upon the Speaker to decide that question. 

Mr. Uunderwood claimed the floor; but yielded it on 
the intimation from the Speaker that Mr. Adams had 
risen to point of order. 

The Speaker here also intimated to Mr. Adams that 
hereafter the Chair would entertain no point of order that 
was not reduced to writing. ‘The determination of the 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) but 
was intended as applicable generally to all points of or- 
der for the future. 

Mr. Adams said he was glad the Speaker had come to 
that determination, He (Mr. A.) thought he had once 
or twice called upon the Speaker to have points of order 
reduced to writing, and the Speaker had said he would 
not gratify him. 

_ The Speaker said he would state to the gentleman that 
it was his privilege to have the question of order reduced 
to writing. 
The point raised by Mr. Adams was then reduced to 
writing, and is in the following words: 
“Mr. Adams makes the point of order whether the 
Hcuse has the right to entertain this resolution, because 
it charges him with crimes of which this House has no 
jurisdiction; and because if the House entertain the juris- 
diction they deprive him of rights secured to him by the 
Constitution of the United States,” 
Which having been read— 
Mr. Adams asked that the resolutions of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) might be read, inas- 
much as they charged him (Mr, A.) in the first place, 
with subordination of perjury; and, in the second place, 
with high treason, 
_ And the preamble and resolutions of Mr. Marshall hav- 
ing been again read— 
The Speaker said he considered the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) as addressing a question 
to the Chair rather than as making a point of order.— 
[t was an inquiry of the Chair (as a pointof order) 
whether the House had or had not the power to entertain 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Kentucky. The 
Speaker would state, as he had several times done in the 
last few days, that the Speaker had not taken upon him- 
celf to determine whether the House had a right to enter- 
tain this or any other proposition in relation to the priv- 
ileges of any member of this House or of the House it- 
self. ‘The Speaker had uniformly submitted these ques- 
tions to the consideration of the House; and in regard to 
the present proposition, the Speaker did not and would 
not decide that the House had a right to entertain it.— 
That question was now before the House, and the House 
‘vould determine, as a question of privilege, whether they 
would entertain or consider these resolutions or not.— 
ig decision belonged to the House and not to the Spea- 
er. 
Mr. Mason of Ohio, rose and addressed the Chair. 
Mr. Adams said he hoped he would not again be inter- 
rupted. He had been put down enough in this House, 
and he hoped he would now be permitted to say what he 
had to say. 
Mr. Mason not persisting— 
Mr. Adams proceeded, I request the Clerk to read, in 
support of this point, or of the inquiry, as the Speaker or 
the House may think proper to consider it, the sixth ar- 
ticle amendatory of the Constitution of the U. States. 
The Clerk then read as follows: 
“In allcriminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial ju- 
ry of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence.” 
Mr. Adams continued. Here were resolutions which 
in direct terms charged him with two crimes—the crime 
of subornation of perjury and the crime of high treason. 
[A brief conversation here took place between Messrs. 
Adams and Marshall. After which—] 
Mr, A. proceeded. I say I am charged in the pream- 
ble with the two crimes of subornation of perjury and 
high treason; and, upon that foundation, the resolutions 
come—therefore; that is to say, the House having deci- 
ded, having tried me, and having found me guilty, there- 
fore comes the resolution for my punishment. There is 
a little of the dathes in this; for the gentleman says, after 
having charged me with these two crimes, and calling 
upon the House to decide against me—whether with tri- 
al or without—he says the House might well expell me 
The Speaker here interrupted Mr. Adams with the in- 
quiry whether he had acquiesced in the decision of the 
Speaker, or had taken an appeal therefrom. 
Mr. Adams. Ifthe Speaker thinks proper to decide 
that the resolution is not in order, and the House acqui- 
esces in that decision, the thing is done—there is an end 
of it. I do not want to consume time unnecessarily.— 





was the true line between the right of petition and the 
right of legislation; and in the great ardor in behalf of the 
one, the other seemed to have been almost entirely forgot- 

With these remarks, Mr. W. had done with the sub- 


course they would pursue with the gentleman from Mas- 


Mr. Adams rose and said, he desired to say a very few 
He 


questioned the right of this House to entertain the resolu- 


Speaker had not any particular reference to the case of 


not this morning make the propositton, because I desired 
that the gentleman from Accomac (Mr. Wise] should have 
an opportunity to pour out his whole mind-the whole vol- 
ume which he has boen treasuring up and accumulating 
for two or three years past, which he has so often mani- 
fested a disposition to disgorge, and which, finally, he has 
had an opportunity of doing to the utmost extent of his 
power. He has done so. 

_ I propose to say but little in reply to him on this sub- 
ject. I propose not to enter into the history of my life 
from the time I was in the cradle up to this hour; to ran- 
sack every thing, good, bad, and indifferent, I have ever 
done, and to put the worst construction upon it. I re- 
peat, I have very little to say in reply toall that. I am 
unwilling to occupy the time of the House with myself or 
my own history in any shape or form; and it is most re- 
luctantly that I am compelled todo so. 

The gentleman asked to be excused from voting, be- 
cause, he says, on a former occasion he excepted to me as | 
his judge; and, therefore, it was just and fair that I should | 
except to himself. 

‘Sir, there is another occasion which I hope the House | 
will lonk at, if they are to try me for the only thing which, 
in my opinion, they can thy me for—that is to say a con- 
tempt of the House, under the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Virginia,{ Mr. Gilmer, ] the late Gov. of that State. 
But there was, I say, an occasion, about four or five 
years ago, of a trial in this House of a member of the 
House for crimes. There came to this House then a 
man With his hands and face dripping with the blood of 
murder, the blotches of which were yet hanging upon 
him; and the question was put, upon the proposition of 
those very Democrats to whom he has this day rondered 
the tribute and homage of his thanks, that he should be 
tried by this House for that crime—the crime of murder. 
Sir, I opposed the trial of that crime by this House. The 
House thought proper to refer the subject to a committee, 
and that committee reported—I am not sure that it was 
an expulsion; I think not. The report, if I recollect-- 
(and I should be glad to hear it if I am to answer upon 
the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Gilmer, 
which, as I have said, I suppose to be the only one on 
which the House can act, because the House will sec 
what was done on a former occasion when a member 
was brought up for trial) —that report, I think, expressly 
recommended the expulsion of a man far less guilty than 
the other one of the blood which was shed, because he 
happened to draw the trigger which levelled to the earth 
another member of this body. But that far more guilty 
man, who, I say, came into this House with his hands 
and face dripping--when the blood spots were yet visible 
upuyn him—TI opposed as mnch as _ possible the trial of 
that man by this House, because it was (like the present) 
a case in which the charges made were of the highest 
nature—charges involving the very lives of the parties; 
and I thought that they should be sent to the proper tri- 
bunal. I thought that they should be tried where they 
might have the advantage which this instrument [holding 
up the Constitution of the United States] secures to 
them; that they should have the right of a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and District 
wherein the crime was committed—that they should be 
confronted with the witnesses against them--that they 
should have the benefit of compulsory process to obtain 
witnesses in their own behalf, and that they should have 
the aid of counsel in their cause. 

I was willing that the parties to that atrocious crime 
should bs sent to their natural judges--to have an impar- 
tial trial--and that the action of the House, either by ex- 
pulsion cr otherwise by censure, should not take place. I 
expressed that opinion in this House,and I expressly and 
strongly opposed its action; and it is very probable that J 
saved this blood-stained man from the censure of the 
H_use at that time. I contributed as much asI possibly 
could to that end; and I wish, if I am to be called upon to 
answer for crimes before this House, or even to answer 
on a @harge of contempt, that the precedent should be 
recurred to—that the facts which took place then should 
be brought fresh to the memory of the members of this 
House. 

The report of that committee was not finally acted up- 
on; and by its not being finally acted upon, the man of 
whom I speak escaped all punishment from the House, 
although his hands were reeking with the blood of mur- 
der—and that, too, the murder of an associate brother- 
member of this House. 

Mr, Wise here rose and interrupted Mr. Adams. 

Mr, Adams. 2h! Does the gentleman rise to a point 
of order? 

Mr. Wise [addressing the Speaker] said he rose to in- 
quire of the Speaker whether his (Mr. W.’s] character or 
conduct was involved in the issue before the House, and 
whether it was in order for the member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Adams] to charge him with the crime of murder, 
and with being stained with innocent blood? A charge 
made by a man who had—and he appealed to the mem- 
bers who were present at the time to confirm the state- 
ment--defended him [Mr. W.] from the charge on the floor 
at the time, and not upon any technical grounds, but up- 
on the merits of his case and conduct. And who had, as 
he [Mr. W.] was informed, by one of his (Mr. A.’s] own 
colleagues, defended him and the part he took in that affair 
before thousands of people in Massachusetts, in primary 
assemblage, and who pledged himself to the truth of his 
defence; and yet who has since, from personal revenge 
for subsequent causes of hostility to him, (Mr. W.] again 
and again, no less than three times, falsified his own 
defence and reiterated this charge on this floor! Mr. W. 
said he had never escaped from trial in the case re- 
ferred to. So far from it, he had even earnestly sought a 
trial from the House which arraigned him; and he was 
most unjustly refused and denied a trial. 
now to be tried—to be tried here or any where by a fair 
and impartial tribunal. 

And he would now, for the first time, solemnly de- |s 
clare that he was not responsible for any thing which oc- | t 
curred in that duel, except what occurred on the ground— 
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But if the Speaker is to decide that the matter is to be 
left to the decision of the House, [ must proceed in my 
remarks, I do not wish to dictate to the Speaker; but 
in my opinion the Speaker ought not to have received the 
resolution. I believe it was his duty to have said, at the 
very instant the resolution was offered, that it was not 
in order; that it charged crimes which this House had no 
right to try, much less to punish me for. And I now 
say to the House, that they have no right to entertain 
this subject, or to pass sentence upon me; but that it is 
their duty to dismiss it, with the contempt It deserves, 
The Speake againr inquired of Mr. Adams what was 
the position he had taken? 

Mr. Adams was understood to reply, that the Speaker 
having decided he would not determine the question sub- 
mitied, he (Mr. A.) must proceed. 

The Speaker. Does the gentleman appeal from the 
decision of the chair. 

After a brief conversation— 

Mr. Adams proceeded. I propose to address the 
House on the ground that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case; that they cannot try the culprit, still less can 


| 


t 


guilty of these two crimes— 
Mr. Saunders rose to a point of order. 
Pana Adams, Am I, after two days have been occu 
The Speaker, 
tleman will redu 
Mr. Saunders 
from Massachusetts was 
order, 
Mr. Briggs demanded th 
to writing. 


Some conversation followed, when— 





(addressing Mr. Saunders.) The gen 
ce his point of order to writing. 


order yesterday 
proceeding w 
against me was 


determination to decide the case 
Speaker himself intimated to me 
any thing in my defence, 
defence I could at that time, without 
charge was; but when I came to 


they punish him. ‘The preamble charges two crimes, one 
of which being capital, the life of the party accused is at 
stake; and the other as gross and aggravated #6 it could 
be if it were capital; and, therefore, the House could ex- 
pel me, ‘This is the bathos of the proposition. If I were 


proceeded to submit that the gentlaman | gid not disarm him from such acharge ashe has made 
addressing the House out of 


€ point of order to be reduced 


Mr. Adams proceeded. I did not make this point of 

» because I was, in fact, tried, so far as the 
ent, without knowing what the charge 
gains . I was not permitted to read the resolu- 
tion; It was sprung suddenly upon me; and there was a 
immediately. The 
that if I desired to say 
[must do it now.. I made what 
knowing what the 
read the resolution im 


time to prove whenever the fact was legitimately question- 
ed or tested. And now he pronounced the charge made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts as base and black a 
lie as the traitor was black and base who uttered it. 


Mr. Adams was understood to deny th t he had ever 
justified the charge on the merits of the case. - 


gentleman’s own colleagues. 


Mr. Adams. I say I never did defend th 
merits of the case, and I never 
but that he was the guilty man, and that the man who 
pulled the trigger was but an instrument in his hands.— 
This was my belief in the beginning. And now he may 
ge to his democratic friends from the North, to whom he 
has paid such tributes of applause, and we will see how 
they voted throughout the whole of that proceeding—to 
say nothing ofthe article in the Democratic Review, 
which I suppose the Speaker saw published at that time. 
That Review is known to have been the publication of 
the democracy of this Union, and there was an article in 
it at that time which would show what were the opinions 
and feelings of the democracy of the country on this ques- 
tion. The ground which I took on that occasion I take 
now. Idemand that this House slall not undertake to 
try me. Yesterday there was a considerable portion of 
this House, ready to adopt the resolutions of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall.) Where did the 
gentleman get his law? Assuredly not from his uncle— 
of whom he spoke in the manner in which every Ameri- 
can citizen ought to speak of him. And when that gen- 
- | tleman referred to the relations which had existed be- 
tween his uncle and my father, I did feel surprised that it 





I respect that gentleman and his talents.— 
ill suceeed in that effort at hoger’ of ae 
recently taken the pledge; and that when, in the 
stone of od or three years, he shall have redeemed 
that pledge, he will blush himself at the want of that tem- 
perance to which he has devoted himself, in the very 
measure before the House at thistime. He has talents to 
make himself the ornament and the glory of his country; 
but if he means to do 0, let him go horne—let him go 
to some law-school, and learn a little of the rights of the 
citizens of these States and of the members of this House 
—let him learn that if there is a disgrace in this House, 
it isthe presentation of such resolutions as these which 
he has offered against one of its members, charging him 
with crimes, ready to admit them as proofs of crimes, and 


against me. 
I hope he w 


upon which they have no power whatever to act. 


pels me. 
me again. 


to guard the life of a friend. And this he was ready at any | ab 
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flict the punishment upon him which, the resolution says, 
is founded upen the commission of those crimes: That 
article of the constitution which has been read_ provides 
that “in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial ju- 
ry.” Willthe gentleman deny me the right of that im- 
partial jury? He must do so before this resolution can be 
passed. He must deny me the power of being tried by 
an impartial jury. And will the gentleman say, that if I 
am to be tried by this House I shall be tried before an im- 
partial tribunalt No; he has too much sense and can- 
dor to say so. He himself is not impartial; the very 
draught of his resolution shows it. 

I wish to speak of the slaveholders of this House and 
Union with respect. ‘There are three classes of persons 
included in the slave interest as representatives here. As 
to the slaveholder, I have nothing to say against him, ex- 
cept ifI am to be tried by him, I shall not have an impar- 
tial trial. I challenge him for partiality—for pre-adjudi- 
cation upon this question, as a question of contempt, 
which, I repeat, is the only charge on which I can be 
made to answer here, Isay heis not impartial. Every 
slaveholder has nof only an interest, but the most sordid 
of all'interests—a personal, pecuniary interest—which 
will govern him. Icome from a portion of the country 
where slavery is known only by name; I come from a soil 
that bears not the foot of a slave uponit. I represent 
here the descendants of Bradford, and Winslow, and 
Carver, and Alden—the first who alighted on the rock of 
Plymouth. And am I, the representative of the descend- 
ants of these men—of the free people of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, that bears not a slave upon it—am I to come 
here and be tried for high treason for presenting a peti- 
tion—a petition—to this House, and because the fancy or 
imagination of the gentleman from Kentucky supposes 
that there was anti-slavery or the abolition of slavery in 
it!’ The gentleman charges me with subornation or per- 


members of this House who are slaveholders. Is any one 
of them impartial? No. I trust they will not consider 
themselves as impartial men; I trust that many of them 


Mr. Wise. The 


I never avowed any such reason. 


Mr. Calhoun, of Massachusetts, rose to order. The 


[Some words passed between Mr. Wise and Mr. Cal- 


houn, of which nothing, beyond the accompanying ges- | and they sworn to support it! 
ticulations on the part of the former gentleman, is known | | 
to the Reporter.] 


tleman from Accomac as-igns. 


Here Mr. Adams concluded. 
A conversation followed between Mr. Adams and the 


ho 
he House consider the resolution? 

[And this question the Speaker said was not debat- 
le. 

Mie Marshall (who was indistinctly heard at the Re- 


A very superficial examination of this resolu- 
every gentleman, he (Mr. M.) thought, 
was mistaken in the fact. He (Mr. 
A.) was not charged with subornation of perjury or high 
treason, and in point of fact was not put on trial on either 
of these charges. It was charged that a proposition 
“To the Representatives of the People to dissolve the 
organic laws framed by their constituents, and to support 
which they are commanded hy those constituents to be 
sworn before they can enter upon the execution of the 
political powers created by it and entrusted to them, is a 
high breach of privilege, a contempt offered to this House, 
a direct proposition to the Legislature, and each member 
of it, to commit perjury, and involving necessarily in its 
execution and its consequences, the destruction of our 
country and the crime of high treason.” 
Now this petition was not drawn by the gentleman, and 
he was not charged for it. r 
Mr. Adams. Why amI to be punished for it! 
Mr. Marshall. Because, as a member of this House, 
the gentleman had permitted himself to be used as a ve- 


offences. 
tion would satisfy 
that the gentleman 








Union, has offered the deeptst indignit 

which he is a member, an insult to zs , etre — of 
ted States of which that House is the legislative ‘om. 
and will, if this outrage be permitted to pass unrebuked 
and unpunished, have disgraced his country, througt 
their Representatives, in the eyes of the whole world.” — 

That was the charge, (continued Mr. M.) So far then 
for the fact. The gentleman had charged him with 
charging him (Mr. A.) with high treason. There was 
no such charge there. 

Mr. Adams. It is involved in thé resolution, 

Mr. Marshall. God knows in what crime the gentle- 
man may involve hiniself before he gets through this mat- 
ter. He (Mr. A.) was only charged with making him- 
self the vehicle for the presentation of this, and therefore 
with being liable to the contempt of this House. But 
even if it wasand the gentleman was charged with it:— 
Suppose the gentlentan had offered a petition of his own 
to the House of Representatives to dissolve this Union, 
and had really made himself guilty of the same offence 
that the petitioners were guilty of, did it follow that in a 
question of privilege before tlils Hous¢, they would be en- 
titled to inflict on himthe pynishmient the law had estab- 
lished for this crime if she Wwae‘found fuilty of high trea- 
son? Was the inquiry made for the purpose of visiting 
him with punishment under the rules ef this House, or 
with trying him for the purpose of inflicting the penalty 
of the law? 

If a member of this House should in the Rotundo 
murder one of his fellow-members, because murder is 
tried by the law of the land, could not this House, so far 
as its laws extend, expel or censure the member under 
their rules? Ifthe argument of the gentleman was cor- 
rect, the surest way of escaping censure or punishment 
before this House was to be guilty of some crime worthy 
of death. He denied the matter of Jaw. Ifa member of 
this House bore arms against the United States, he was 


jury and of high treason, and he calls upon this House, | guilty of high treason; and if the fact were known to this 
as a matter of mercy and grace, not to expel me for these 
crimes, but to inflict upon me the severest censure they | courts of the United States would punish him, that there- 
can; and to decide upon that, there are one hundred | fore this House could not censure or expel him! 


House, did it follow, as a matter of law, because the 


He 
thought not. The Howse had the right to inquire into 
the matter, and to inflict punisliment according to the lew 
of Parliament, of which they were the judges, and the 


will have those qualms of conscience which the gentle- | sole judges. 
man from Accomac (Mr. Wise) assigns as his reason 
for being excuse’; and that they will not vote upon a| was, first, nothing in the article to which the gentleman 
question on which their personal, pecuniary and most | had referred which would protect him even if the charge 
sordid interests are at stake. 


Then, if he had not read his law utterly in vain, there 


were made, from the punishment of this House, and, sec- 
ond, he would find that there was neither in the preamble 


reason is, the personal Joathing, dread, and contempt I | or resolution a charge of this kind. ‘The preamble was 
feel for the man. 


simply a statement ofthe petition itself, and a declaration 
that it did invite the House to perjury. And did it not? 


gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) had procecded in | Where, forsooth, did the gentleman from Massachusetts 
his remarks without interruption, and Mr. C., insisted that | learn his law? Not from his father, he was sure— 
the same right should be secured to the gentleman from | ‘These were doctrines that not only his (Mr. M’s.) anele, 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams.) 


but the gentleman’s father, never taught. A petition fo 
the Congress of the United States to dissolve the Union, 
A repeal of the organic 


aw of the land! Hf John Marshall or the Eley Adome 


ever thought the Constitution of the land could be repeal- 
Mr. Adams proceeded. I object, therefore to the reso- | ed by an act of Congress, he had never found it in their 
lution in foo, as not only injurious to my rights, to the | writing; if so, his respect for both the gentlemen would bo 
rights of my constituents, and injurious to the rights of | most essentially lessened. 

all the free People of the United States, but because those 
who are to decide upon it are, so far as they are slave- | en merely to the point of order made to the House, and to 
holders, challengeable if they were jurors. They are not | the question whether the House had a right to entertain 
the judges by whom I ought to be judged; and they | such a resolution? He thought there was not the most 
ought, every one of them, to exclude himself—either from | remote shadow of a doubt on this subject. He then re- 
that motive, or, if they please, the motive which the gen- | ferred to the case of John Smith, relative to his trial and 
expulsion from Congress in 1807, and stated some of the 
Mr. Speaker, I will not multiply words. T simply say, | facts connected therewith, which were not heard by the 
that as I cannot be tried by this House for the crimes al-| Reporter. He said the gentlenian from Massachusetts 
leged as the motive for the trial, so I protest against any | would know whether the facts were true or not. 

decision of this House. I call upon the House to dismiss 
the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky, as one | er with other members of this Houtsd, who lrad take#t their 
But, | pleasure to accumulate themselves on hint, end ruin him 
as I cannét prevent the action of the members of the | if they could, it seemed were not sufficient from their 
House, whom J consider partial, and therefore disquali- | own knowledge of law to meet him, but they must ree 
fied from pronouncing on my offences, I am_ still in the | ceive little, dirty, pimping notes from A, B, and C, to ase 
power of the majority. If they say they will try me, | sist them in argument. He presumed tliat the gentleman 
they must try me. If they say they will punish me, they | from Kentucky was conscious that, without referring to 
must punish me. If they say that, in grace and mercy, | this argument of his (Mr. A’s.) in the case of Johr 
they will spare me expulsion, I disdain and cast their} Smith, he could do nothing. He wished every member 
mercy away; and I ask them if they will come to such a] of the House would read this case, and the report; and 
trial and expel me. I defy them. I have constituents to | they would there find that this statement was a falsifica~ 
go to who will have somothing to say if this House ex-} tion from beginning toend. He then gave at some 
Nor will it be long before gentlemen will see | | 
was willing that this precedent should be taken and acted 
It appears to me to be so clear that there is no right in| on; but was not willing to hear it stated that John Smith 
his House to try and punish me, or to show me that| was ex 
mercy or grace which I disdain to receive at their hands, | ence. 
hat argument is unnecessary. But if they say so, I shall 
hen require the application of the benefits which the | inga speech on this matter; but to appeal to the House, 
Constitution secures to persons tried for these crimes in | and ask the sober part of this House whether this matter 
judicial courts. I shall then claim to be heard in my de-| had not gone far enough. 

fence fully—without interruption—-without being sect 
down again, as I was on a late occasion, after the House | to determine was, whether it had gone far enough. 
had promised to hear me, precisely at the moment when I 
was coming to the most pointed proof of the case I sus-| bring it to a close. 
ained. I hope it will not be so. I hope that ifI am to 
be tried for crimes, and to have the tender of the contempt- | House would consider the resolution of the gentleman 
ible mercy of the House, I hope, I say, that it will be | from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall.) 

done in form; that a day will be assigned when I shall 
have the opportunity of defending myself; when I shall | marks, but would content himself by moving to lay it on 
have the opportunity of collecting a few of those docu- | the table. 

ments of which the gentleman from Accomac has been 
making a file and bundle, that he might expectorate his | | 
bile upon me. 


He would go into miore of this hereafter. He had ris 


Mr. Adams said the gentleman from Kentucky, togeth- 


ength the details of the history of this case, and said he 


pelled, and that through his (Mr. A’s.) influ- 


Mr. Filmore said he did not rise for the purpose of mak- 


The Speaker said the very question row for the House 
Mr. Filmore said he would then submit a motion to 


The Speaker said the question now was, whether the 
Mr. Filmore said he had desired to make a few re- 


The Speaker asked what part the gentleman meved to 
ay on the table? 
Mr. Filmore said he moved to lay the whole subject on 


the table? 


Mr. Gilmer asked if it was not too late new to raise 


He was willing | Speaker in relation to the form in which the question en | question of consideration! 
the point of order should be put to the House; when, on 
the suggestion of the Speaker, Mr. A. consented that it 


uld be put in the form of consideration, to wit: “Will } ond being ordered, were taken, and resulted as follows: 


(Cries of “order.”’} 
The yeas and nays were asked by several member's, 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Birdseye, Blair, 
Botts, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Jeremiah Brown, 
Burnell, Childs, Chittenden, Cooper, Cranston, Cravens, 


porter’s desk, from the position he occupied) said he | Gyshin g, Garrett Davis, R. D. Davis, Deberry, Doig, 
wished to offer a very few remarks in reply to the argu- | John Edwards, Egbert Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, John 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams.) | ¢, Floyd, A. L. Foster, Gates, Granger, Green, Hall, 
There were two points to be considered—one a matter of 
law, and the other a matter of fact. The gentleman had 
assumed, in the first place, that the resolution offered by 
Mr. Wise repeated that he had been told so by one of the | ji, (Mr. M.) asa substitute for that of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Gilmer) charged him (Mr. A.) with 
e man on the | subornation of perjury and high treason, and that the cen- 
did believe | sure of this House was invoked against him for these two 


Halsted, Henry, Howard, Hudson, J. R. Ingersoll, W. 
W. Irwin, James, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, 
Linn, 8S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, Partridge, Pearce, Pendleton, 
Ramsay, B. Randall, Randolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rod- 
ney, William Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstalf, 
Shepperd, ‘Truman Sinith, Stanly, Stokely, Stratton, Al- 
exander H. H. Stuart, Summers, Taliafferro, J. B. 
Thompson, R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, T oland, 
Tomlinson, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, E. 
D. White, Thomas W. Williams, L, Williams, Win- 
throp, Augustus Young, John Young—90. 

NAYS—Messrs. Landaff W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bowne, Aaron V. Brown, 
Charles Browne, Burke, Samson H. Butler, Wm. But- 
ler, W. O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Cald- 
well, Calhoun, John Campbell, Thos. J. Campbell, Car- 
uthers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cross, Daniel, Dowson, Doan, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
wards, Charles A. Floyd, Thos. F. Foster, Gamble, Gen- 
try, Gerry, Giddings, Gilmer, Goggin, Gordon, Graham, 
Gustine, Gwin, Habersham, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, 
Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, W. C. Johnson, 
Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Lowell, 
Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallo- 
ry, Marchand, Alfred Marshall, Thos. F. Marshall, Me- 
dill, Meriwether, Miller, Moore, Newhard, Owsley, 
Payne, Pickens, Pope, Powell, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, 








hicle by which a petition involving within itself the pro- 
position here set forth was offered to the Representative 
body of the nation; and the charge against the gentleman 
of offence against the privileges of this body, for which 
he (Mr. M.) had ventured to arraign him, was not that 
he (Mr. A.) had petitioned for this object, or sanctioned 
the prayer of the petition, because the journal showed that 
he had at the same time. moved instructions against the 
prayer of the petition. The gist of the charge was, that 
the petition was offered; not that it was high treason it- 
self, but that it would involve in its execution, if carried 
into effect, the consequences of high treason. That was 
the charge—that the gentleman had made himself the ve- 
hicle by which a proposition so base was to be laid before 
this honorable body. 
fact. The resolve 

Mr. Adams. What is the word “therefore?” 





This was a fair statement of the 


iges, Rogers, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Slade, 
‘we ‘Smith, Sprigg, Steenrod, Sumter, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Triplett, Ward, Warren, Washington, he 
Weller, Westbrook, James W. Williams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Wise, Wood—100. 
So the House refused to lay on the table. 
Mr. Arnold then took the floor with the v! 
mitting some remarks, but ; : 
Mr. Underwood (having previously to taking oe 
last question obtained the — and been reco; y 
the Speaker) claimed the floor. p 
The Specker informed the gentleman that the subject 
was not now open for debate, the gentleman from a, 
sachusetts, (Mr. Adams) having raised the question 
consideration. : 
Mr. Arnold appealed to the gentleman to w! 
his question of consideration, to allow him an oppo 


jew of sub- 


thdraw 
rtuni- 























Tope to hear that a proposition had been allowed to be| the question of reception on the table, but the naked | the newspapers, I found that a ch i i if the party implicated had been tried and : ion: ~ address the House. : 
Woeuced in the legislative hall to dissolve the Union? uiilen of seception elsoiila itself be put to the House. | among the gravest that can be pa Mee Seco, eros 8 ale ey as a “ ap rit dation of his resolutions: Mr. Marshall again read from the resolution: ) ty oe Proffit moved that the House adjourn; which 
ould they not very naturally conclude that our Gov-| Let it come toeach man, “Will you receive such a peti- | made against me, and one of them, as I have said, involv-| nor can the House adopt them without deciding that the| “Resolved, ther Tht the Hen. Jobe cong prevailing— 
ee was fast tumbling into ruin? What better than | tion?” ‘I'he gentlemen should be put to the test if Mr. | ing the forfeiture of my life. It seemed to me that this| person is guilty of those crimes. Adem, momar Oo be ne fog be aan at the | The House Adjourned. 
> Was it seriously to entertain a proposition like | W. could effect that object. He wanted to see a test on | was not the proper tribunal, and I thought it was theduty| And now I ask whether the person is to be presumed ebeeyaerm* of the ouse ; 6 igri 7 ae (Continued on Fourth page.) 
‘ this subject, not among the People, but among politi- | of the Speaker to have stopped the thing instantly. I did] guilty of those charges, and whether this House is to in- United States @ petition praying for 
: L-. acl 



































—_ Sa RS TE ST RS ee ee as — = — ne seo oR recrary a 
the abolitionist, whoever he might be, you are attempt-| ever desired to conveit Abolition societies into | holding the system of siavery; to give such|afew ministers in this place, who cannot be | [fas not a humble citizen of Ohio the same right | ted States, cast into jail for attempting to ‘ al 
ing an utter impossibility; that never, as long as_ this political instrumentalities. We know this will | power fo the anti-slavery element in the Gen- | charged with any such neglect. to cherish hostility to slavery, that Edward ky-| the proceedings ofa Slaveholders’ Cie 

‘s Alton 


world stood, did they intend to consent to any such 
thing. If they designed this, they were attempling an 
impossibility, It was a death struggle for the South. 

They [the North] had the power, ard he wanted them 
to show their hand, so that he could understand them, and 
to show his constituents what they intended. Just as 
soon asthey refused to restore fugitive slaves, and opened 
an asylum to them, and invited them to refuge among 
them, he knew that slavelabor was tuenceforth useless in 
Kentucky, and, as faras he could, would give them the 
blessing of this class. He would say to the slaves, “go 
to your friends, because I know that, to stay here, you 
make me your slave.” ‘The slave could steal a horse, and 
in twenty-four hours be beyond the reach of his master.— 
‘They made by this the master the slave, and not only 
this, but a cowardly and mean slave. The Anglo Saxon 
blood should remain pure on their side, and the mixture 
might take place among those who wanted to force on 
them this religious and civil equality, 

The Constitntion of the country had defined treason, 
that it should consist only in levying war against the Uni- 
ted States, or adhering to its enemies and giving them aid 
countenance. What was the reason that it was put into 
the Constitution itself? ‘i’o get clear of this undefined 
definition, that looseness of construction which prevailed 
in the old country; and by which many men innocently 
were sent to the gallows. That was the object of this 
glorious Constitution in giving the definition of treason.— 
It was to consist in overt acts, and these to be proved by 
two witnesses, 

He would attempt to show that this proceeding against 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was to punish him for 
an imputed motive, and when he had done that he would 
conclude his remarks. He admitted that this was an in- 
vitation to treason; it was not treason, but a mere invita- 
tion to treason, 

What had the gentleman from Massachusetts been 
guilty of! Had he invited them according to the peti- 
tion to be guilty of treason? How did this turpitude at- 
tach to the gentleman, Had he sanctioned the petition? 
It had been stated here and argued as if he had; but, if 
he understood the. gentleman from Massachusetts, he 
coupled the presentation with a motion to refer it toa 
committee to report express reasons against it, to repudi- 
ate it, to discountenance it: and yct the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wise] had had the farewell address of the 
Father of his Country read, teaching that they must dis- 
countenance every movement of this kind. Here was | 
the express act of the gentleman from Massachusetts, at | 
the time he presented the petition, asking for its condem- 
nation. The question was, was the gentleman censura- 
ble init?) Might he nothave been actuated by an honor- | 
able motive? How could they tell whether his motive 
was really agitation and mischief!) They couid not tell, | 
unless gifted with the spi:it of Omniscience to dive into | 
the inmcst recesses of his soul and discover what motive | 
actuated him. How could they tell that he was influ. | 
enced by base, improper and treasonable motives? In at- 
tempting to decide it, they were arrogating to themselves 
the power of omniscience. 

He would close with a remark as to the consequence 
of this proceeding. ifit was carried out. The People of 
this country, in framing this clorious Constitution, had 
exempted them from being brought into question else- 
where than on this floor for any thing they might 
say here. Their object was to secure the most 
unbounded liberty of speech and action; but they 
had imposed on them a limit. They had said Congress 
should pass rules, and for a breach of those rules they 
might expel a member by the consent of two thirds.— 
But this was for violating the rules, and not for the mode 
of action which a man mnght conscientiously take 
here. 

What was their action? Was it to get at the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for violating the rules of order? 
He simply rose in his place and yresented a petition.— 
Was it a disorderly proceeding, within the meaning of the 
Constitution? No. What, then, were they attempting? 
It was to punish the gentleman under the declaration 
he had made, for the manner in which he conceived him- 
self bound, and in duty bound, to represent a portion of 
the people of Massachusctts—erroneonsly as he [Mr U.] 
thought. But could they punish him for that motive?— 
And suppose that they did it; they had already excited a 
considerable spirit of hostility by the 21st rule, judging 
from the petitions sent here. Now, in addition to that, 
if they inflicted punishment upon this man, who would 
would go home and tell his constituents that he had _ con- 
sidered the right of petition co-extensive with that of 
speech, and he had thrown in every thing that had been 
forwarded to him, for which he had received this treat- 
ment at their hands, what would they say? “If he, their 
Representative, was compelled to associate with such 
men, they would cut loose the bonds ofthe Union.” He 
told them to beware how they put it into the power of 
the gentleman from Massochusetts to go home and tell 
his constituents he was a martyr to the right of petition. 
He said to his Southern friends, beware how you do it !— 
It seemed to him that no good could come out of it, and 
from the bottom of his soul he believed great harm would 
result. He, therefore appealed to them to abstain from it. 


To be Continued next week. 
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LIBERTY PARTY.-POLITICAL ABOLI- 


TIONISM---COLUMBUS CONVEN- 
TION, &ce &ee 


surprise our friend, and many who, like him, 
have not observed the course of the Philanthro- 


eral Government-as shall be sufficient to free 
the domestic and foreign policy of the United 
pist. But, itis none the less true. And it is| States from slaveholding control, and with- 
also true, that the Address of that Convention 
at Columbus embodies all the ‘political Aboli- 
tionism’’ we have ever been guilty of. 

So far as I know, I wag the first to suggest 
the idea of a “Liberty Party’—to be constitu- 
ted on precisely the same principles on which 
this party, in Ohio, is now founded. We ask 
the attention of our friend of the Atlas to the 
following extract from an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Philanthropist, April 30, 1829. 
After expressing our opposition to any Step, 
which could give a political aspect to our anti- 
slavery societies, an opposition which we have 


federal constitution which, it may be supposed, 


in the guilt of oppression, 
explicit in stating our object; or too cautious in 
guarding against the misrepresentations of both 
friends and enemies. Let us repeat, then, that 
the direct object is not the abolition of slavery 
in the southern states. Should this be the fi- 
nal issue of our political efforts—in other words, 
maintained, unabated, to this time, we said— should slavery cease to exist, because by the 

“We cannot avoid the conviction, however, 
that circumstances are strongly tending to the 
gradual formation of @ political party in this 
country, the distinctive feature of which shall 
be Liberalism, in opposition to Servile-ism. | soul of a man would 
lis doctrines will be those of the Declaration of | fore deem such efforts in contravention of the 
Independence. FFithout meddling with slavery 
in the States, its main object will be, to circwn- 
scribe the encroachments of the Slave-holding 
power, and wipe out from the nation the | 
foul blot of slavery, by direct legislation, 
always within the limits of the federal constitu- 
tion. Hundreds and thousands there are already, 


constitutional, judicious exercise of our right of 
sullrage, we may succeed in withdrawing from 
its support, the political power of the free states, 
and the general government, no one with the 
it, there- 


regret or 


constitution.” 


If the Aas will take the trouble to compare 
these views with those taken in the Address 
and resolutions of the Columbus Convention, 
he will see not the slightest difference. But, to 
obviate all doubt as it respects our sentiments, 
we repeat:— Anti-Slavery Societies hold the 
doctrine that slavery is sinful and ought to be 
immediately abolished. They seck to effect 
the extinction of the system every where. They 
act against it primarify on moral grounds. 
Their means are strictly moral, in contradistine- 
tion to those which are poliéical. 


who, though opposed to associated effort, in 
concert with us against slavery in the States, 
would be eager to become members of a party, 
like that ave have described. We know not 
why sueh papers as the New York American, 
N. Y. Ev. Post, and Cincinnati Gazette, whose 
editers appear to be awakened to the usurpations 
of ihe slaveholding interest, its injurious action 
through the medium of the General Govern. 
ment, and the pressing neecssity for checking 
its power and confining it within the limits ori- 
ginally preserived to it, should not at once take 
the lead in some movement, looking ‘towards 
the organization of such a party. ‘They all feel 
keenly the degradation of the free states, thro’ 
the servility of pro-slavery politicians. Would 
it not therefore be well, for anti-slavery men, 
who are not Abolitionists technically, to consult 
as to some measures, whic’ may teach north- 
ern cough-faces, that henceforth, other imter- 
beside that slave- 


The Liberty Party assumes that the connec- 
tion of slavery, with the general government 
and the legislation of the free states, is a great 
political evil, the principal cause of the political 
evils of the nation. Its object is not to touch the 
question of slavery as existing under state author- 
ity, butto break up this connection, to divorce 
the general government and the legislation of the 
free states froin slavery-influences. Its measures 
are the ordinary political agencies. 


It follows that, while Anti-slavery Societies 
may pass resolutions concerning the moral rela- 
tions of church members and ministers to slavery, 
with perfect propriety, any action of the Liberty 
Party, of an ecclesiastical character, would be 
most absurd. 
to do with determining the principles which 


ests are to be consulted, 
holding interest, which they have been accus 
tomed to regard, as the source of all political What has a Liberty Convention 
promotion? 

“Let this Liberal party be formed, immediately. 
Abolitionists would,of course, as individual cit- 
izens, become a portion of it; but as .4bolition- 


should regulate admission to church membership, 
or the communion table? 
cratic party,at its conventions,should assume cen- 
ists, they would still cling to their own organi- 
zation, based on its original principles, never 
once losing sight of its great object. While all 
that could be accomplished by political action, 
would be, in this way, our anti-slavery societies, 


of such action? 


acting by purely moral means, wonld still con- 
tinue to maintain in all their rigor and purity, 
those doctrines respecting human rights, which, 
sanctioned by the voice of conscience, and the 
revelation of God, must sooner or later, awaken 
that religious sentiment in the South, on which 
the philanthropist depends, for the first and the 
only effective impulse, towards universal eman- 


movement in Ohio. 


we must believe, that they are destined soon to 
secure the support of a large majority of the 


cipation.”’ oe : 
k citizens of Ohio. 


Such were our sentiments in the spring of 
1839, and such they are now. In the fall of 
that year, the political movement by the Eastern 
Abolitionists was begun, the object of which 
was assumed to be, the abolition of slavery in 
the whole country. We opposed it, as we now 
would oppose any movement of a similar char- 
acter. During the presidential canvass, we took 
ground against the candidates of the democratic 
and whig parties, not because they were not ab- 
olitionists, but because they were the vassals of 
the Slave Power, in the overthrow of which the 
people are politically interested—for the contin- 


publicity to that Address? 





we mistake not, and one or two other papers in 
this State. Will not the Atlas, the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, Logan Gazette and other papers of a 








The editor of the Ohio Atlas says, that the 
State Liberty Convention held at Columbus was 
not called by the Abolitionists. He is right. 
He says it was not an Abolition Convention. 
Right again. ‘The gentlemen who called it are 
doubtless Abolitionists in the true sense of the 
word, but they acted in that movement, as the 
representatives of no party; nor did they call 
the Convention for fbelition purposes. The 
Atlas further says, 

“They (the Convention) have organized a party for 
political action on principles, which, in our judgment, 


may with no reason or propriety be regarded as distinc- 
tive of Abolitionism. 


It is not in these remarks intimated that they did not 
act wisely as politicians, It is not intimated that the 
general principles avowed, as the principles of the party, 
are not wise and good. 


uance of which, we are politically responsible. | similar stamp, publish it? 


After the election was over, and the public 
mind had had time to cool, we then began to 
insist on the propriety of a distinct political 
movement in favor of Liberty--not on the ground 
assumed by some of our Eastern friends, but 
on the ground, taken subsequently in the Ad- 
dress of the Columbus Convention. ‘To show 
that our position is now, what it was then,— 
and that we never advocated what the Ohio 
Atlas means by ‘political abolition,” we shall 
quote from an article we wrote January 6, 1841, 
more than a year ago. 


DETERIORATION OF CINCINNATI. 

The pastor of one of our most influential 
churches, lately declared that Cincinnati had 
been for years deteriorating—that there was 
more of irreligion and absolute wickedness now 
prevailing in her borders, than he had ever 
known. This is true—few doubt it. And yet 
for years past, we have had regularly recurring 
revivals—great religious cxcitements, in a major. 
ity of the churches. Besides, we are a church- 
going people. ‘Temples of worship are spring- 
ing up on every hand and there is no lacks for 
ministers. But, the cause of morals has retro- 
graded, and is retrograding. How is this? Re- 








After rematking that our friends in the East, 
had not been careful to distinguish between the 








We have not now a copy of their Address and reso- 
lutions within reach,..but we recollect only one or two 
points with which we should find: fault—and in one at 
least of those, we think they were far from teaching the 
vextravagances, which have recently been advocated by 
some prominent Whig presses, 

In the main, then, we go for the principles of that 
Address, at least so we felt after the measure of atten- 
tion, which circumstances allowed, at the time when it 
fell under our observation; and we by means supposed 
that the time would not come, before many months 
when it would be proper for those Principles to be full 
«<anvassed in the columns of the Atlas. 


We have heretofore freely accorded to the party who 
‘were supposed to be called to the Convention, the names 
in which they have successively seemed to delight, —“the 
third party,” “political abolitionists” and the “Liberty 
Party,” nor have we been inclined to deny them that 
which has more recently appeared to be their choice—- 
“the freedom party”—but we have, on principle, always 
refused to copy those articles in Whig or opposition pa- 
pers, in which they have been designated as “the Aboli- 
ionists,” 


We may now congratulate the country, that so fas as 
Ohio, at least, is concerned, we have no longer an AB- 
OLITION PARTY IN POLITICS.” 


moral action of anti-slavery socicties, and the 
political action of Abolitionists in their capacity 
of citizens, against the Slave Power, we said, 

**More importance is attached to this‘distine- 
tion than many at first sight suppose. ‘The 
object of our societies is, the extinction of 
slavery in the United States. No legitimate 
objection can be urged against them, so long as 
they pursue this great object by moral means, 
technically so called. But, their transformation 
into political caucuses or societies, still main- 
taining the same object, would, to say the least, 
give them an alarming aspect, and confirm the 
suspicions of the South, that we are determined 
to use the political power of the United States, 
in contravention of the constitution for the ac- 
complishmeut of our ends, 


ligion, the basis of all sound morality spreading, 
and morals decreasing! Do the clergymen of 
Cincinnati ever reflect seriously on this matier? 
In such a state of things, can there be any in- 
crease of true religion? Certainly not—else 
the fruits of it would be seen. 

Does it not become the churches & their pas- 
tors to enquire whether there is not a defect in 
their religion—whether they are propagating 
the whole truth—whether their religion is first 
purE—then peaceable—without partiality and 
hypocrisy? One thing is certain—no revival 
hitherto in Cincinnatimand we have watched 
these excitements with much anxiety—has been 
followed by any sensible diminution of prejudice 


“This leads us to say,that the proper object of 
political anti-slavery action,in the free states,is, 
not to abolish slavery in the South—for the best 
of all reasons— we have no politieal power by the 


brotherly love. 





We are glad that an opportunity is at last 
afforded us, for full explanation. What will 
our friend of the Atlas think, when we tell him, 
that ‘an Abolition party in politics,” never 
has existed in Ohio? “An abolition party in pol- 
itics”” must mean, a band of Abolitionists organi- 
zed for the purpose of effecting politically the ex- 
tinction of slavery in ourcountry. ‘There never 
has been, we repeat, such a party in Ohio. We 
know-of no one ia this State, who has ever ad- 
vocated the propriety of making ‘*.4bolitionism 
proper,” a political question—no one, who has 








the laws, institutions and politics of the free 
stales, from subjection to slavery influence; to 
'rid these states of all responsibility in up- 


constitution which can reach that evil. Hence 
the manifest propriety of keeping political ac- 
tion separate from our societies. As citizens of 
the free states, we may organize politically, for 
what object we please, within constitutional 
limits. What then is the legitimate object of 
political anti-slavery action? A complex, tho’ 
always aconstitutional one. It is to disenthral 








less. It may de wel] to remark, that there are 


Suppose the Deimo- 


sorship over the churel and pulpit, who would 
not perceive the incongruity and impertineace 


We are thus particular, for we wish to un- 
deceive the editor of the Ohio Atlas, and others 
of his class, in relation to the Liberty Party 
Such are his sentiments, 
that we cannot but hope for his efficient aid, 
in carrying out the principles Jaid down in the 
Address of the Convention; and indeed so en- 
tirely reasonable and vital are these principles, 


Why will not all those editors who are aware 
of the usurpations of the Slave Power, give 
We have been grat- 
ified at seeing it in several of our political pa- 
pers—among which we may mention, the Ga- 
zette, and the Message of this city; the New- 
ark Gazette, of Licking county; the Political 
Examiner, the Western Reserve Chronicle, the 
Xenia Free Press, the Clinton Republican, if 


draw all federal support, not absolutely de- | in this country, there was a positive increase of 
manded by the constitution, from the system | private virtue, there was a constant growth of 
of slavery: and finally, if necessary, to bring | public vice. Individuals had never been better— 
about in a proper way, those changes in the | the State had never been worse. We differed 


are requisite to relieve us from all participation | cially a democratic one, is reflected by its gov 
We éannot be too} ernment. Where an intelligent and a sound mo- 


against the colored man,or increase of sympathy | ‘This proscription from office of abolitionists, is 
for the slave. That is,the best evidence of genu- | 4 system in our legislature—and has been for 
ine religion has been wanting—an increase of| the last two years. We have recorded several 
If any man love not his broth- | jnstances of it. 
er whom he hath seen, how can he love God] sake! 
whom he hath not seen? In relation to the} of the United States was about to proseribe Ed- 
present excitement in the churches, we say| ward Everett, for his heterodox sentiments on 
nothing. We shall await the results, in hope. | the subject of slavery! ‘We will dissolve the 
Nevertheless, we predict fearlessly, that that Union,” said some of the northern papers. A 
minister, who neglects to enforce the require- portion of the press in this state was full of in- 
ments of the great law of love, precisely in| dignation. Our neighbors of the Whig press in 
those cases, where the American people are | ghe city, thought it outrageous. 
habitually most prone to break this law—we | 4 political paper in this state of any class, has 
mean in the case of free colored persons and | yentured the mildest rebuke of precisely the 
slaves—will find all his labors in the end, fruit-| same kind of proscription, habitually practiced 





PRIVATE AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 
A friend lately expressed the opinion, that, while, 


with him. ‘Phe character of a community, eape- 


rality pervades ‘the mass, a majority of public 
men will either be virtuous, or seem so; and 
they will hesitate long cre they venture on any 
measure of policy, palpably corrupt. Where a 
government divorces itself without disguise from 
sound moral principles, and politicians generally 
serve party at the expense of their country, and 


erett has? Is proseription in the one case, any 
higher crime than in the other? 

As to the amendment, we should like to 
know whether the corporators of this Methodist 
college will accept a chaiter, which weuld pro 


hibit them from edueating one of their own 


What power is there in the Union, when it 
‘ ; Cay. 


not save certain of the citizens of Massage! 
: MLdS8 ae), 

te ° os . ee "ne = 
ctts from being sold as slaves under the laws 
84 


Alabamn? 
And yet we love the Union; 


IL 13 Our defe,, 
against foreign aygression—it " 





church members for the minis iy! 


A VOICE PROM THE DEMOCRACY, 

Honor to the man, who despite the shackles 
ofan iron party, dares lift his voiee against 
slavery, It isa new thing for a democratic ed 
itor in this state, to utter a word against the 
‘peculiar institution.” But one has spoken, 
and he, like a freeman. 

From the Trumbul County Democrat. 
The Cincinnati Post and Anti-Abolitionist comes to 





where the people tolerate this state of things, 
content simply to raise an occasional ery about 


evidence is furnished of a low state of private 
morals, 
corruption, is a worthless abstraction. 


ligious exercises, and the other half to his own 
private business, and regards with indifference 
the bad management of the government which 


4 


} 
f 


abuses, does but half his duty, and may thank 
himself should the State become a tool of bad 
men, a terror to good; the refuge of every vice, 
the foe of every virtue. 

A people distinguished by morality and_reli- 
gion, with a government notorious for profound 
coriuption, is an impracticable abstraction. 


ENQUIRER & MESSAGE. 

The Enquirer and Message are zealously la- 
boring to fasten each on the other, the charge 
of an alliance with the Philanthropist. Really 
our neighbors must excuse us: we repudiate any 
such alliance. ‘They must mend their manners 
mightily, before we recognize either as fit asso- 
ciate for the Philanthropist. Albeit, in their 
respective lines, they are quite respectable. 


SURE, THOUGH SLOW. 

Weare not ambitious that the Liberty party 
should increase its pumbers rapidly. We want 
no adherents, half-convinced, or half-hearted.— 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. By all means, let the party grow, but 
let it grow upon its own principles, comprom- 
ise nothing, form no alliances with other par- 
ties. 


NOTHING SECTIONAL. 

Let it always be borne in mind, that the Lib- 
erly party is not sec/ional in character. 
not go for a Northern, but an American party. 


Power. 


its. 


as northern interests—and_ their 
welfare is identified with the 
Liberty-Party. On the other hand, capitalists 
at the 


the South, 


any 


Power. 


tional language, sectional feeling. 


will be benefited by its overthrow. 

The policy of the Liberty Party is Ameri- 
can, in the broadest sense of the term—its prin- 
ciples are those of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

We predict, that in afew years, when this 
party shall have obtained a large number of ad- 
herents in the free states, the many in the slave 
states, who are now suffering under the narrow, 
selfish policy of the Slave-Power, will disen- 
thral themselves, and ally themselves toa party 
on whose banner is inscribed, Liberty—Zqual 
Rights—Protection to Free Labor—General 
Education—Public Economy. 





LEGISLATIVE WISDOM. 
January 26, the bill to incorporate the Meth- 
odist college at Delaware Springs being under 
consideration, Mr. Johnson objected that some 
of the corporators were .2bolitionists. Mr. 
Medbury had no reson to believe any of them 
were such. Mr. McFarlan did not believe there 
was any danger of the institution being gov- 
erned by abolition influence. Messers. Olds, 
Parmell, and Harp were acquainted with most 
of the corporators, and thought them anti-aboli- 
tionists. Mr. Byington moved to amend, by 


the deterioration of public morals,—indubitable 


The private virtue that winks at public | 
The | 
church member, who devotes half his time to re- ! 


protects him, when by the proper exercise of} 
his right of suffrage he might elect to office men | 
of integrity and ability, and thus correct public | 


We do 


We war not against the South, but the Slave- 
This power does not occupy the 
whole South, nor is it confined by southern lim- 
A large portion of the people of Kentucky, 
Western Virginia, Eastern ‘Tennessee, Mary- 
land, and) Missouri, will deeply sympathize 
with the Liberty Party, whenever they can un- 
derstand its principles and objects. ‘Their inter- 
ests are as really oppressed by the Slave-Power, 
true 
success of the 


North, who own  slave-property at 
and others, who from business, 
social connections or otherwise, are interested 
in perpetuating the supremacy of the slave- 
interest, are constituent elements of the Slave- 


Let us, then, in all our movements avoid sec- 
The Power 
we contend against has its seat in the North, as 
well as the South, and the millions at the South 
as well as at the Norih, who are oppressed by it, 


change.” Webeg tobe excused. We have no wish- 
es, nu sympathy, no feeling or principle in common 
with a man, who having himself tasted the sweets of jib- 









| erty--who daily treads the glorious soil of Freedom and 

| breathes its pure and vivifsing atmoxphere—w yet 
stand forth the unbiushing advocate of SLAVERY.— 
Our paper would be of no service ta you, Mr. Cartis; 
and weare quite sure yours would te of no advantage to 
us. God grant thet we mnsy never become an advocste 
Of slavery, of be in any wise connected 
prise whic : ed 





AN EXTRAORDINARY STATUTE. 


isted in Kentucky, passed in 1824, prohibiting 
to take on board 
any colored passenger from either side of the 
| Ohio, without first demanding and inspecting 
‘his certificate of freedom, on pain of fine and 
imprisonment, and also of liability to the owner 
ofany slave so taken up, to the extent of his 
value. An extraordinary assumption of juris- 
By the correspondence of the 


the master of any steamboat, 


diction this! 
Boston Atlas, we learn, that a case, involving 
the question of the constitutionality of this law 
has lately been brought before the Supreine 
Court at Washington. ‘The following para- 
graph is from the correspondence of the Atlas, 
dated January 25th. 

“ The case came before the Court, on a writ of error 
from the Supreme Court of Kentucky, in which the 
plaintiff in error was held liable as master of a boat for 
the value of aslave taken up by him, from the Indiana 
side of the Ohio, and carried to Cincinnati, 

Mr. Crittenden, late Attorney General, argued the 
cause for the plaintiffin error—but Mr. Benton on the 
other side, not being ready, was allowed to present his 
argument in writing. I will endeavor to inform you of 
the decision when made—but presume the statute is too 
clearly unconstitutional, to be a subject of much curiosi- 
ty to any one.” 

We hope our Washington correspondent will 
inform us of the decision in this case. 


UNION. 

We would to Heaven mere party papers would 
let sacred things alone. ‘They scarcely ever touch 
them but to make political capital out of them. 
Many of our party editors are mere political 
gamblers, and they deal with great public 
questions, as the gambler uses his cards. Who 
of the editors that have lately raised a clamor 
about the Haverhill petition, believes Mr. Ad- 
ams desires the dissolution of the Union? Not 
Who of them imagines that there is the 
Not one.— 
They were 
when 


one. 
most distant danger to the Union? 
But every thing is fair in politics. 
dumb—all of them—deaf and 
Rhett, a member of Congress, came out boldly 
with a proposition to dissolve the Union. ‘Their 
patriotic ardor has never been kindled by the 
threats of Southern men on_ the floor of Con- 
gress to dissolve the Union. O,no! these 
were their fast friends and allies. But, when the 
great champion of the right of petition, simply 
presents a petition for a dissolution, though he 
Maccompanies it by the expression of his disap- 
probation—whew! how these patriots thunder 
and lighten. ‘Traitor! incendiary! Censwre, 
piscracE, EXPEL him! Such is the clamor. 
And for what? 
office, he presented a petition, whose prayer he 
condemned—presented a petition for that, 
which the allies of these unexampled patriots 
have again and again threatened, without ex- 
citing a ripple of indignation! 

A word about the Union. Is it to be viewed 
as a means or anend? Asa mcans—a means 
“to establish justice, ensure domestic tranquili- 
ty, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Sup- 
pose it should fail of securing these ends, he 
would be a fool, that should advocate it a mo- 
ment longer. Should the Union become 
destructive of personal rights, the man that 
should strive to perpetuate it, would be a traitor 
to the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It is nonsense to tell free-born Ameri- 
cafy citizens, that they are not to calculate the 
value of the Union. ‘To neglect to calculate the 
value of any or every institution among them, 
is an offence against reason and common sense. 
Calculate the value of the Union, and if it is all 
itis said to be, you will revere it, not as the 
devotee who in the excess of his idolatry,throws 


dumb, 








- e . 
us this week with anote onthe margin, “Please Ex- | 


We were not aware till lately, thata law ex- | 


Because, true to his oath of 
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‘ry is compounded of its population and wealt}; 
in modern times, when, from the very lore 
structure of society, far the greater port 
ofthe people must, even during the contiy, 
aance of the most desolating wars, be employed 
jin the cultivation of the soil, and other peaceii 
| pursuits, it may be well doubted, whether 
slaveholding states, by reason of the suneriy 
| value of their productions, are notable tO mai 
tain anumber of troops in the field, fully equi) 
to what could be supported by states with aly. 
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? 
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And again—*“the difficulty 
not to procure men, but to provide the means o 
maintaining them; and in this view of the sy). 
ject, it may be asked, whether the southern 
states are nota source of strength and powz, 
and not of weakness to the country.” That is, 
on account of their great wealth. 

Men are awaking from this delusion resper. 
ting the opulence of the South. The develop 


ments of the census, the commercial experienc 
of the last few years, and a truer philosoply 
have shown, that the slave states are an actu 
drain on the resources of the Union. 

Letus compare the cotton crop of the entir 





South with the manufactures of the single Sia 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in 1836, estim: 
ted the amount of capital employed in the cc: 
ton culture as follows:—eapital in lands, $312, 
000,000; in slaves, $408,000,000; in horses, 
cattle &c., $20,400,000; floating capital for ta. 
es, tools, overseers &c., $30,600,000—tot:!, 
$77 1,000,000, 

Letus suppose this capital, owing tothe amount 


of new lands brought under cultivation, and the 
growth of the slave population, to have been 
angmented in 1840 to $800,000,000. In that 
year according to the census, the entire cotton 
| product was worth $95,000,000; near 12 per cent 
| on the capital. If we disengage the slaves {rom 
the capital, and set this down at $400,000,000, 
the proceeds of it will be, 247 per cent. The 





number of hands employed, we may calculate at 
750,000. 

In 1837, the capital invested in manufae- 
tures in the single state of Massachusetts, was 
| $51,351,761. ‘The number of hands employed 
was 113,179. ‘The value of the annual product 
was $82,000,152. Deduct from this two fifths 
for the raw material, and the balance is, $49,- 
200,000. 

How then does the case stand ? 750,000 labor- 
ers in the South, on acapital of $400,000,000, 
produce annually $95,000,000; while 113,000 
laborers in Massachusetts, on a capital of $51,- 
000,000 produce annually $49,000,000. That 
is tosay, nearly seven times as many laborers 
in the slave states, produce ona capital nearly 
eight times as large as that of Massachusetts in- 
vested in manufactures, not quite twice as much, 








in value! 
Take this startling disclosure in connec- 


tion with the fact, that the tonnage of Massa- 
chusetts is greater than thatof all the slave 
states put together, and in connection also with 
this fact, that the cotton culture is the principal 
source of wealth in the South, and we may 
form some idea of the wisdom, energy and skill 
of free labor institutions—and how it is, that the 
slave states must grow poor, and must always 
constitute an unsafe market for free labor pro- 
ducts. 

What are we to think of the sagacity of that 
class of politicians, who, in view of all these 
facts, will use no effort to procure other markets 
for atleast a portion of free labor products, 


but would condemn the free states to perpetual 
dependence on states, whose production cannot 
keep pace with their consumption? 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE—RIGHT OF 

PETITION. 

It will be seen that the question of privilege 
is at last disposed of. Monday, 7th inst., Mr. 
Adams said that having perceived an impatience 
to get rid of the subject, although he had gone 





himselfunder the wheels of Juggernaut, but with 
the profound regard of a man, who never bows 
his manhood to public opinion or tradition, who 


through but a part of his defence, yet for the 
sake of the public business, he would give the 
House an opportunity, if they saw proper, to 








adding a provision that no black or mulatto should 
be instructed in the institution under penalty 
of forfeiting the charter. The amendment was 
agreed to, and the bill passed the next day.— 


Proscribing a man for opinion’s 
What acry was raised when the Senate 





And yet, not 








n opr legislature! What is the reason of this ? 


scorns to take any thing on trust, who never 
yields his affection, till his own Reason has con- 
vinced him that the object is worthy. Idolatry 
under any form whatever, is a degradation 
of the Deity in man. 

For one, we love the Union, but we love Lib- 
erty more; and should the time ever arrive 
when the former should become destructive of 
the latter, we should as eertainly seek its over- 
throw, as, believing that Liberty is now best 
secured by the Union, we are zealous in its sup- 
port. 

No class of men is more attached to the Un- 
ion than Abolitionists, and yet none has had 
more reason to be alienated. Of what special 
benefit is the Union to that citizen of a free 
State, whose opinions on the. subject of slavery 
would cause him to be lynched, should he travel 
info a slave state? What protection did it af- 
ford to C. T’. Torrey, a free citizen of the Uni- 





lay the whole subject on the table, with the ex- 
press understanding, that it should never be 
ealled up again. A motion to this effect was 
accordingly made, and the whole question laid 


on the table by a vote of 106 to 93. ‘There 


were many absentees. Hada direct vote been 


taken on the resolutions, there would have been, 
we doubt not, a-far larger majority against them. 


As it is, the House virtually has said, that the 


presentation of such a petition constitutes 10 
just cause for censure, And what else could 
it say, with decency? The patriotic legislature 
of Ohio is left alone in its glory. 


The petition which had given rise to this de- 


bate, wa’ then acted on, and its reception 
refused by a vote of 106 to 40, a great 
many absenting 
should be misconstrued. 
Mr. Pendleton, in this case, voted with the 
gagocracy. We sce not on what principle he 


themselves lest their vote 
Our representatives 
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can justify himself. But one safe-ground in re- 
gard to the right of petition can be taken—and 
that is, to receive all petitions from any class of 
the people, which are couched in respectful 
terms. Itis for the constituent, not the repre- 
sentative, to judge as to what he shall pray for; 
and it is the duty of the representative to 
receive and consider his petition, wheth- 
er he thinks there is power to grant Jt, OF not. 
Mr. Underwood of Kentucky assumes, that no 
petition should be received, which asks Con- 
hat it has no constitutional power 
to do—or be received from any class of persons, 
who have no interest in the thing which they 
pray for. These yo be good reasons for de- 
nying the prayer 0 the petitioners, but not - 
refusing to them a hearing. Mr. Underwood’s 
assumption leaves the right of petition at the 
mercy of a mere party majority. A United 
States Bank, and a protective Tariff are 
thought by multitudes to be unconstitutional. 
Should there be at any time, a majority in the 
House of Representatives of this opinion, then, 
according to Mr. Underwovd’s assumption, all 
petitions praying for the establishment of a 
bank or tariff, ought not to be received—ought 
to be rejected! ‘This is the necessary conse- 
quence of his doctrine, for by what authority is 
the constitutionality of any question to be de- 
termined? By the opinion of a majority, un- 
doubtedly. In this way it might come to pass, 
that the constitutional guaranty for the sacred 
right of petition, would be completely destroyed. 

In but one way can this guaranty be main- 
tained, and thatis, by receiving and considering 
all respectful petitions. The question of the 
constitutionality of what they ask, is a proper 
subject for consideration, but not for the hasty, 
unreflecting, arbitrary decision of a party ma- 
jority. 

We regret to set down Mr. Pendleton among 
the violators of the right of petition. 


gress to do w 





A. S, SENTIMENT IN VIRGINIA, 

93 citizens of Lewis county, Virginia, have 
petitioned Congress for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
They forwarded their petition to Mr. Botts, 
who, in a respectful reply, declines to present it, 
and turns them over to their own representa- 
tive. 





MESSRS. BOTTS AND UPSHUR. 

Mr. Botts is out in a long communication in 
the Intelligencer, in which he fastens on Secre- 
tary Upshur, the charge of being a Disunionist, 
of the worst stamp. ‘The Secretary is com- 
pletely floored. 








COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Messrs Gilmer, Hunter, Rhett, Proffit and 
Johnson, having failed in their conspiracy 
against Mr. Adams, have resigned their places 
in the committee on Foreign Affairs. 


‘RESUMPTION BILL 
The resumption bill has passed the Legisla- 
ture, to take effect the 4th of March next. 








SANTA FE PRISONERS: 


[From our WasnincTon CorrEsPONDENT. | 
Washington City, Jan. 26, 1842. 

The following proceedings will illustrate the 
peculiar sensitiveness of the s!aveholders, as 
well as the peculiar power and ascendancy 
they have over Congress in every thing. ‘The 
Philo-Texian papers in this country were filled, 
a few months ago, with flaming accounts of an 
armed expedition, fitted out by the authority of 
the Government of ‘Texas, to march upon and 
take possession of the Mexican province of 
Santa Fe. As Mexico has never recognized the 
revolt of ‘Texas, the expedition was, by her 
laws, a mere predatory affair; like Bill John- 
son’s patriotic movements in Canada. It is 
well known, that large numbers of people 
in New York have been trying in vain 
for three years, to interest the sympathies and 
enlist the interference of our Government, in 
regard to their neighbors and relatives who had 
been banished by the British courts to Van 
Dieman’s Land, for participating in those Cana- 
dian outbreaks. But no sooner does a mishap 
befal the darling ‘Texians, and especially when 
it is found that *acitizen of Kentucky” is 
among the victims, than every part of the Gov- 
ernment moves spontaneously. ‘The following 
resolutions from the Legislature of Kentucky, 
were laid before Congress a few days since. 

“Whereas, it appears from authentic information, that 
citizens of the United States, with passports from their 
Government duly authenticated, in going from Texas to 
Santa Fe, with legitimate and peaceful intentions, offer- 
ing no resistance, have been arrested by a military force 
of Mexicans—a portion put to death in the most perfidi- 
ous manner, whilst others, put in manacles, were, without 
any regard to the usagesf war amongst civilized nations, 
or the universally received principles of humanity, having 
been first divested of their shoes and clothing, driven 
rather as beasts than human beings from the place of 
their capture to the city of Mexico, a distance of many 
hundred miles, by a soldiery cruel, relentless and unre- 
strained; and when there, their life, their death, or, what 
is worse than death, protracted bondage in chains, at the 
mere will of a military dictator; and to give a deeper in- 
terest, if possible, for the fate of our unfortunate country- 
men, the fact is said to exist, that a citizen of Kentucky, 
a mere youth of seventeen, is one of the wretched cap- 
tives: And whereas protection is due to all and every, 
the humblest citizen of the Republic, whether at home or 
abroad: Therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That the Government of the United 
States owes it to itself, as well as to those unfortunate 
citizens, to use most prompt, vigorous and efficient means 
to restore to liberty and their country those men, and to 
vindicate to Mexico and the world the proud declaration 
that American citizenship is a shield against wrong and 
oppression throughout the globe. 

Be it further Resolved, That Kentucky will sustain, 
in any manner which shall be deemed necessary, with 
her full strength, the most energetic action of the Gen- 
eral Government to right the wrong, both individual and 
national. 

Resolved further, That, in the opinion of this Legisla- 
ture, it is the duty of the Government of the United States 
to demand and require the Government of Mexico, in the 
future progress of the war with Texas, to observe the 
usages of civilized nations in the treatment of prisoners. 

Resolved further, That the Governor be requested to 
forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
to ‘the President of the United States, and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress.” 


It is a most impudent pretext, that this armed 
band, furnished with commissions and printed 
proclamations from the President of Texas, had 
gone to Santa Fe, with intentions either peaceful 
or lawful. As to the treatment of the prisoners, 

Suppose they were marched back again as 
they had marched up. ‘The road is just about 
as long one way as the other. ‘This idea of 

riving men like beasts, must have been spe- 
cially revolting to Kentuckians, who have sold 
out of their State, “driven rather as beasts than | 


human beings,”’ not less than forty thousand 
persons in the last ten years ;*—“driven, too, 
‘a distance of many hundred miles’’—not by 
a cruel and relentless soldiery,”’ but by cruel 
and relentless negro traders—destined, not con- 
tingently but absolutely, to “‘what is worse than 
death, protracted bondage.” 

The spirit of Kentucky appears in the climax 
which the legislature give to their catalogue of 
horrors, by the fact, that ‘a citizen of Kentucky, 
a mere youth of seventcen, is one of the wretched 
captives.’’ It is for this that Kentucky puts her- 
self (constructively) ‘tin armor and an attitude,”’ 
to appear very large—on paper—and declares 
she is ready ‘to sustain with her full strength,” 
any movement which the General Government 
may make in the case. ‘They then propose that 
the General Government should interfere with 
the {ree action of the Mexican Government, and 
their right, to hang or shoot or otherwise dis- 
pose of captured insurgents. What would Ken- 
tucky say, if Great Britain were to ** demand 
and require the Government of’? the United 
States, in the future progress of the war with 
the Seminoles, * to observe the usages of civil- 
ized nations in the treatment of prisoners.” 

The principles laid down by the Legislature 
of Kentucky respecting the duty of the U. S. 
Government “to vindicate to Mexico and the 
world, the proud declaration that American citi- 
zenship is a shield against wrong and oppres. 
sion throughout the globe,’’ and that ‘protection 
is due to all and every, the humblest citizen of 
the Republic, whether at home or abroad,”— 
aroused the courage of the Hon. Mr. Wood, of 
New York city, in behalf of the citizens of his 
own state, now in bondage at Van Dieman’s 
land ; and when one of the Kentuckians in Con- 
gress, offered a resolution of inquiry concerning 
the captives of Santa Fe, he very adroitly suc- 
ceeded in grafting upon it an amendment order- 
ing a similar inquiry respecting the poor galley 
slaves from Canada. ‘The executive depart- 
ment, however, is fully cognizant of the pole- 
wide difference between “a citizen of Kentucky” 
and a dozen or twenty citizens of New York, 
for the required information was furnished the 
very next day in the former case; but although 
a fortnight has elapsed, no notice has yet been 
taken of the others. And New York members 
are as yet very quict under the distinction— 
doubtless having learned that they ought to 
wait ata respectful distance till after the majesty 
of Kentucky is served. 

I had intended to comment upon the ready 
and ostentatious zeal with which Mr. Webster 
had lent himself to an * interference”’ with the 
course of legal justice in Mexico, in contrast 
with the spiteful reply of Mr. Forsyth to the 
very courteous letter of Mr. Fox, the British 
Ambassador, concerning the captives of the 
Amistad. But I find I shall occupy too much 
room in your columns. I will only add, there- 
fore, the single fact, that a few days after the 
Kentucky members had presented these resolu- 
tions, a memorial from several American citi- 
zens who had either suffered the oppression of 
causcless incarceration at home or abroad, or 
were prevented (rom pursuing their lawful avo- 
eations by the fear of such oppression, was pre- 
sented to the House,—and these very sons of 
chivalry with their associates and partizans, 
raised the question of reception, and laid that 
question on the table; thus forcibly excluding 
the memorialists from even the free privilege of 
stating their grievances to their rulers, 

Be it known, then, that on Friday, January 
21, 1842, Mr. Adams presented a petition of 








forty-one colored seamen, citizens ef the U. S., 
stating that in visiting the Island of Cuba and 
some of the southern ports of the United States, 
they are, in violation of the Constitution, and 
without being accused of any crime but their 
colur, subjected to grievous and unjust restric- 
tions, and praying redress. 

Wr. Weller raised the question of reception 
on this petition, and that question was laid on 
the table. 

What becomes of the Kentucky declaration. 
that ‘protection is due to all and every the hum- 
blest citizen of the republic, whether at home or 
abroad?”” And what will the freemen of Ohio 
think of this Mr.Weller, who ‘raised the ques- 
tion of reception,” aud moved to lay it on the 
table ? JASHER. 





* The slaves in Kentucky by the census of 1830, were 
165,203, having increased 30.3 per cent. in the preced- 
ing ten years. At the same rate of increase, they should 
have been in 1840, 219,735; but by the census they were 
only 182,258—diflerence 37,477. But there is no reason 
why slaves in Kentucky should not equal the average in- 
crease of the whites all over the country, which is 35 per 
cent. This would give the true number, 223,037; show- 
ing a loss of 40,779. 


GROSS OUTRAGE—SLAVEHOLDERS CON. 
VENTION—CALHOUN—QUESTION 
OF PRIVILEGE. 
Washington, D. C. Feb. 8th, 1842. 


Dr. Baiter,—Before entering upon a farther sketch 
of the “most important debate since the war of 1812,” 
as one of your Western Senators justly termed it, I will 
note a few items of interest occurring in and out of Con- 
gress, 

There has been another gross outrage upon the rights 
of citizens of the United States, in this city a few days 
ago. A young man from Massachusetts named Tolman, 
a periodical agent offered a news man, named Jenkins, a 
copy of the Emancipator for sale, The mean wretch 
had him arrested and thrust into jail on the charge of cir- 
culating “incendiary publications.” He was bailed out 
the next morning, It is to be hoped a decision of the 
Supreme Court on this case may be had, to let the world 
know whether this District is still a part of our common 
country, or whether it has passed under the dominion of 
the “corporation of Washington,” a beggarly despotic 
government, too poor to light the streets, and too full of 
the mean spirit of slavery to tolerate a free press, if 
they can help it. By the way, I think it is high time we 
had a Liberty Party paper in this city. We must have 
it ere long. Had I the capital, it should be started this 
summer, 

The papers in Maryland, are most of them out against 
the doings of the Slaveholder’s Convention, and slaver 
itself gets some hard hits. Several public meetings also, 
have been held to oppose their projects, In truth, there 
is a noble spirit waking up in old Maryland. You need 
not be surprised if this attempt to defend slavery result 
in its speedy overthrow. It is no use to attempt an open 
defence of slavery, in this age and nation. It will prove 
even less effectual than mobs and gag laws. 

Mr. Buchanan, gave us on Wednesday, his great 
speech in opposition to Clay’s amendments to the Consti- 
tution. It was pithy, logical, witty. I heard one of 
Mr, Clay’s warm friends, to day, cursing his folly in al- 
ways wedding himself to projects destined to failure.— 
And it is a rather curious matter to reflect on the utter 
failure of almost every project of any moment originated 
by him. Even his land distribution hobby must soon be 
repealed, Mr. Archer of Va,, speaks next, on the Veto 
affair, These amendments will consume much time and 
money, and that is all, No one dreams that they will 
pass, save Mr. Clay himself, who seems as sanguine of suc- 
cess, and of entering the White House, as when he started 
on this hopeless race, twenty years ago. 

Mr. Smith of Ia., one of the best of your Western Sen- 
ators, has made a movement against the lottery system in 





this District, which is the head quarters of that worst of 


all forms of gambling. Driven from two thirds of the 
states by penal laws, it lives and flourishes here, under 
the flag of the nation. It isto be hoped he may be suc- 
cessful. A rambling debate, “to pass away the time” as 
one senator said, took place on Thursday, on the subject 
of the Tariff, in which ten or fifteen senators participa- 
ted. It was worth nothing for two facts, First, it in- 
dicated a disposition on the part of the majority to in- 
crease the tariff, at least for revenue putposes. Under 
this cover, I believe there is now a small majority in both 
Houses ready to make the duties discriminating, in favor 
of American articles of produce or manufacture. 

The other point presented, was Calhoun’s declaration 
that the compromise act had resulted in so great prosper- 
ity in South Carolina, that negroes were worth 50 per 
cent more than in 1828. One large gang, old and 
young, had recently sold for $500 a head! What a fact 
for an American Statesman to allege, as the basis of a 
nation’s progress in wealth! Ido not believe he was 
correct. For the prices of cotton, rice and other pro- 
ducts of slave labor are much less than in 1828. If the 
laborer is worth more, it must be because the day of free- 
dom to him draws near? 

There was another brief skirmish on a matter interes 
ting to many of your readers. ‘The resolves of the legis- 
lature of Ia., in favor of the improvement of the harbor of 
St. Joseph’s on Lake Michigan were presented, and 
Preston and some other southern Senators took occa- 
sion to manifest their utter southern hostility to all ap- 
propriations for harbor or other internal improvements, in 
very strong terms. I doubtif there are enough Sena- 
tors fiiendly to measures so necessary for the prosperity 
of the vast interests connected with the navigation of the 
Lakes, to carry such appropriations at this session, save on 
the “log-rolling principle.” Senator Preston has been 
almost as rabid as Calhoun since he learned that he had 
scarcely halfa dozen friends in the Legislature of his 
State. His term expires soon. 

An interesting report has just been printed by the Sen- 
ate, drawn up by Wrightof N, York, one of the fews 
honest, straight forward Democrats, on the subject 
of one of a class of the Florida claims, One Andrews 
claimed about $19,000 for the destruction of his planta- 
tion, stock, houses &c., by the Indians, in 1836, partly 


stroy our Union, and so abolish slavery, in order to 
bring us under the dominion of England! and 3d, Re- 
solved, That Gen. Jackson once crushed this rood of 
vipers, but, it was reserved for John Tyler to make 
one /ast effort to save our Union, liberty, and slavery 
from subversion. 

In connection with these premises was the 
argument that this British party aimed to ac- 
complish their ends by a high tariff to cut off British 
manufactures from our market, and make us independent 
of all the world. The logic of the argument was equal 
to the truth of the propositions, It was in vain for Wise, 
he said, to attempt to revive the old jealousies of 1801. 
He was a boy, then. But he had learned enough of our 
history to repudiate the idea that the Federalists of that 
day were traitors, or friends to England in contradistine- 
tion from the interests of their own country, ‘They 
were true patriots, however mistaken in their policy. 
Their country had condemned their policy, but we must 
do honor to their patriotism, Why Hamilton, their 
great leader, was raised in the family of Washington; 
and after the democracy had thundered against him for 
years, and the Father of his country was a second 
time placed in the command of her armies, Hamilton, 
the federalist, was chosen by him to be his next in com- 
mand,—and enjoyed his entire confidence. 
just to assail Washington, as Hamilton, and his friends, 
as being under British influence. (Mr. Adams showed, 
subsequently, that Washington was said to be bousht 
with British gold!) He admitted that the various acts 
of oppression that Mr. Adams alleged were practiced 
upon the North by the Slave Power, if true, justified a 
revolution, if any thing ever did in the world. But this, 
he presumed, was but a foretaste of the sort of report 
they might expect, if this question was referred to that 
The House could judge how much it would 
be calculated to allay existing discontent. And the very 
descent and character of that gentleman [as Mr. Salton- 
stall had set them forth] rendered it the more important 
that such an opportunity to do evil should not be granted 
to such a man: nay, that the very proposition of it should 
be visisted with the highest censure. 

Dissolution could never be effected but by foree. Let 
the Congress or the States assent to it, still every citizen 


It was as 


“gentleman, 





because they were destroyed by the Indians in time of 
war, and partly on the ground that they were occupied 
by Militia sent to defend them, before their destruction ! 
Wright reports that the troops being there only to pro- 
tect them, the claim is not valid, and the other ground is 
altogether untenable, There are claims to the amount 


fore the committees of the two Houses. The principle 
of this report is sound, and will save the Treasury from 
being plundered directly as much as it has been indirect- 
ly by the blood-hound war. I suppose we shall have 
some southern thunder about it, soon, 

Hubbard of N. H.,a thorough servile, made a report 
some years ago, on a similar claim, of exactly the oppo- 
site character, Butits principles were sanctioned by 
Congress. I have no doubt Mr. Giddings, as chairman 
of the committee on claims in the House, will mete out 
exact justice to these men, who are so eager to pilfer the 
public crib. 

Mr. Calhoun made an explosion last week, again, on 
the Creole case, censuring the Cabinet for their luke- 
warmness in the matter, It seems they have done noth- 
ing about it, and, what is more, they take such views 
about it as are expressed in the article from the pen of 
Conway Robinson, of Richmond, recently published in 
the Intelligencer. That article, though it scolds lustily 
at England, admits that the course she, and her subor- 
dinate officers pursue on the subject, is unavoidable. ‘The 
high toned southern faction wish to have the Cabinet, in 
their negotiations with the special Ambassador, Lord 
Ashburton, make the prior settlement of the Creole, En- 
terprise and similar cases a sine gna non to the adjust- 
ment of any other pending item of controversy with 
England, Thus an article appeared in the Globe, to-day, 
declaring his mission was for the purpose of dividing 
our country; by settling the N. E. boundary question, 
and leaving no question open in which the North was 
interested; none, in short, but those that relate to slavery 
and the slave trade; for which it would be impossible to 
dragoon the free states into a war with England. These 
complaints are significant. They show us the hand 
behind the curtain that has so long prevented Maine 
from attaining her just rights. It is time the people of the 
North, who must furnish all the means, and all the men 
[the South will furnish overseers enough for officers!) 
for such a contest, should understand tne policy of the 
slaveholders and their democratic allies in the North, 
in smuggling usinto the war, if it comes. 

Mr. Calhoun exploded again, yesterday, on the pre- 
sentation of the act of S.C., taking the same ground with 
Virginia in the controversy with New York, He talked 
ominously of the direful consequences of having a 
matter soimportant to the South, unsettled. ‘The South 
now found intercourse with the North unsafe! And she 
must soon, unless the North retracted all her jury trial 
laws, resort to what was called her “police powers’’ over 
the mails, and over all intercourse to prevent the evil 
results, It was much more than if the results hecom- 
plained of were owing to the action of a band of political 
agitators, merely. By some means these men managed 
to control State Legislatures, and that made the act 
alarming indeed. He commented severely upon the 
recent Address of the Petersboro’ Convention to the 
slaves,as a fruit of the same spirit of evil. Well, 
Mr. Calhoun, I don’t see what you can do about it! 
The North will not sucrender her liberty to accommodate 
your slavery, and she may treat you to another “Procla- 
mation” & a new “Force Bill.” So you may as well make 
up your mind to pocket your “police power,’’that is to lord 
it over the Constitution and over the Liberties of the 
country; and abolish your slavery with all convenient 
speed! Oh fora man! Yes, one whole man inthe Sen- 
ate, to tell this prince of tyrants the truth, in regard to his 
tottering fabric of slavery! 

A vast number of petitions on the bankrupt law, still 
continues to come in, some for, but more against repeal- 
ing or postponing it; some also for amending it, The 
latter course will, I think, be pursued, The project of 
including all corporations, as well as individual holders 
of property, in its provisions, daily gains friends, 
That measure would make it too popular to hazard a re- 
peal of it for one generation at least. 

Turn, now, to the discussion in the House, on Mr. 
Adams’ case. Marshall’s speech, on Friday week, was 
very much admired. I hear it pronounced the most elo- 
quent he has yet made in Congress. I can give only 
an outline of it. He began by remarking that while Mr. 
Adams was on trial before this body, he was also on trial 
before the public opinion of the nation. He stood in 
the light of an accuser, a young and comparatively in- 
experienced man, assaulting one whose age, talents, 
character and standing placed an almost infinite dis- 
tance between them; and who, whatever might be the 
result to himself, could be little affected by the result of 
these proceedings. He denied that he had charged him 
with perjury and tr The resolution charged the 
petitioners with these crimes, and it charged him with 
contempt for giving them ‘countenance so far as to pre- 
sent their petition. But, obnoxious to censure, as he 
thought him, he could not allow his propositions to 

stand on the ground on which Mr, Wise had placed 
them. . 

Mr, Wie. “I never advocated them at all.” 

Mr. Marshall. “I am glad of it.” Wise’s speech he 
said, might be reduced to three resolves. Ist. Resolved, 
That slavery is essential to the existence of civil liberty in 
our land! 2d. Resolved, That there was an English 








of many millions, resting on just such grounds, now be-. 


No one could take from him the 
He 
j thought Mr. A. paid a high compliment to the slave- 
holders, when he said they could not be trusted to judge 
him for presenting a petition to dissolve the Union. ‘The 
arguments of Mr. Adams went to the same end as the pe- 


| had a right to resist it. 
right to call any part of the land, “My country.” 


tition, viz. the abolition of slavery by a dissolution, as the 
means. He thought if Mr. A. would visit the South and 
examine the workings of the slave system more thorough- 
ly, he would change his opinions. 


Adams. “After being lynched, I suppose!” 
Marshall. “No doubt you would be lynched.” 
Adams. “Still you urge me to go. Thank you.” 


“Order, order,” shouted the Speaker and others. Mar- 
shall resumed, quite angry at his dilemma. Force only 
could dissolve the Union or remove slavery, unless it was 
done by the voluntary act of the States where it existed. 
If it was atte:r pted it would renew on this continent, after 
the lapse of two centuries, in the persons of their de- 
scendants, the deadly strife between the Puritans and 
the Cavaliers, and it could end only in the extinction of 
one of the races. 


——— - 














sented 15 petitions for the abolition of slavery in this | y 


House for that purpose, he should vote against it. His 
opinions were unchanged. He would do it to-morrow.— 
But it was their duty to receive and consider these peti- 
tions. Those petitions were referred a . 

and there the aa ended. For two eee a 
petitions had been sent to some member, who was favora- 
ble to their object. At that time Gov, Ellsworth of Conan. | | 
in presenting some, avowed himself in favor of the object. 
But no excitement followed. And when the question 
of reception was raised, it was promptly voted down. But 
the moment successful efforts were made to destroy the 
tight of petition, confusion here and excitement elsewhere, 
followed. Me presumed they would allow him time to 
upon his defence against the accusations of that dark con- 
clave of conspirators, who had met beneath that hall to 
take such unexampled measures to inflict censure upon a 
He admitted 
that the House had power to try him without waiting 
for the action of the Courts. But they had no right to as- 
sume his guilt, or that of the petitioners, [on which the 
charge against him was based] without proof, to be obtain- 


member of the same body with themselves, 


ed by a committee or some other means. 

Summers of Virginia moved to refer the whole matter 
to a committee to examine, and report what the House 
should doin the casc. This was the result of a caucus 
plan to stifle the matter. 
to it. 

Gilmer of Va., occupied the rest of that day and half the 
next, with a speech, generally dull, with a few eloquent 


Mr. Adams, however, asseated 


passages, in support of his own motion, which was simply 
to censure Mr, Adams for presenting the petition, This 
was no violation of the right of petition. Indeed that right 
was less important under our form of government, where 
every man could be heard through his representative, than 
under a monarchy. Petitions, here, demanded a nght, 
not sucd fora favor. That principle limited the right of 
petition to the power to grant. Where there was no 
remedy there was noright. But he objected to consider- 
ing the subject at all. It rendered the idea of disunion 
familiar to the publicmind. And the people wanted no 
arguments to convince their of the value of the Union.— 
Where was Bunker Hill?) Where was York Townt-- 
Where was Saratoga, and the thousand battle fields on 
which their united arms had won glorious victories over 
the meteor flag of England! He thought it ought to con- 
sole Mr. Adams that he could not live long enough to pull 
down the temple of his country’s fame, amid the ruins of 
his own. 

Mr. Adams said his position was a trying one. He 
was called to defend himself against two classes of 
charges; while his accusers and judges, a large part of 
them, were disposed to deny him the necessary means of 
defending himself. If he was guilty at all, it was of 
treason in the fullest degree. 
nized no accessaries to the crime of treason: all were 
But our laws knew nothing of “high” trea- 


The English law recog- 


principals, 
“4 , 

son,which the gentleman’s resolves charged upon the pe- 

titioners, and by implication,upon himself. But look at the 

consistency of his accusers. Both of them, one day, as- 

cribed monomania to him; were in favor of removing him 

from an important public office for want of sense. But 


the next, they charged him with treason, subornation of 





He closed by declaring his belief that Mr. Adams was, 
now, designing to dissolve the Union, and ought there- 
fore, to be visited with the severest censure. By Mr. Ad- 
ams’ assent, a motion to lay the whole subject on the ta- 
ble was now made, but rejected, 96 to 110. 

Mr. Adams said it was in vain to say that the resolve, 
did not charge him, but only the petitioners, with treason 
‘and perjury, when he held him responsible as one aiming 
atthe same result, disunion, which Ied him to charge 
these crimes upon them. Warren Hastings had said that 
when he listened to the eloquent denunciations of Burke 
and Sheridan, he had almost believed himself guilty of 
the crimes they charged upon him. But, though the 
gentlemen from Ky. had assailed him, with an eloquence 
equal to that of both these great orators, it had failed to 
produce the same effect upon his mind, in the slightest 
degree, or to shake his perfect consciousness of his inno. 
cence. He had, in duty to his constituents, and as an act 
of duty to his God, presented a petition which they had 
entrusted to him. In regard to the “monomania” petition, 
he now believed it originated in this House, and was sent 
to Georgia, to deceive him. Had he thought it a forgery, 
he should not have offered it. He then lashed with great 
severity, the combination of opposite parties to destroy 
him. There were the “monomaniac” whigs of Georgia: 
the “Home squadron under Admiral” Marshall, from 
Kentucky: the Tyler men under Gov. Gilmer: and the 
northern democratic auxiliaries of the slave trade—the 
“peculiar institution,” [a laugh] all combined tocrush him 
for presenting a petition! Their opposition to cach other 
on other topics was not more strange than their union in 
this. He hoped for the benefit of the vote of the mem- 
ber from S. C. He would not censure him, because 45 of 
his constituents agreed with that gentleman in his esti- 
mate of the Union! He closed by moving the following 
resolves. (These have been published in our paper.) 

The day following was occupicd with the Treasury 
Note Bill. Mionday and Tuesday these was no session 
in consequence ofthe funeral of Senator Dixon. On 
Wednesday the resolves were called up, after a struggle 
by his enemies to prevent all further discussion by laying 
the whole matter on the table: anda brief but excited de- 
bate took placc on their adoption. 

Holmes of 8. C. opposed the adoption of the Ist. The 
laws in question were mere police regulations, rendered 
necessary to keep out the black missionaries who came to 
circulate incendiary abolition petitions, in the garb of 
sailors, hoping to escape punishment because Congress 
only had a right to regulate commercial intercourse _ be- 
tween the States. The State would never suffer any in- 
terference with her rights, in these matters. 


Mr. Adams told him that he much preferred the decis- 
ion of Judge Johnson, a native of S, C., to his opinion.— 
He was ready to make oath if need be, that these papers 
were necessary to his defence. 

Mr. Warren of Ga.,a new and very worthy member,urged 
that it wascompetent for Mr. A. to examine the allegation of 
the petitioners,that the Government acted unequally and op- 
pressively upon different sections of the country; and to 
show that different classes of its citizens were oppressed. 
Complaints of the same sort once came from his section of 
the country against the tariff laws. And he believed they 
were well founded. Every man had a right to lay before 
them his grievances. But the bad example of the nulli- 
fiers had led these men off the track, as to the remedy.— 
And they should therefore be treated with great lenity.— 
He was in favor of allowing Mr. Adams all the evidence 
he wished. He did not sympathize with others in their 
fear of the excitement that might grow out of this discuss- 
ion. His motto was, “do right though the heavens fall.” 
He declared he should hereafter change his whole course 
on the subject of petitions. 

The 1st resolve was then adopted 97 to 96, and the 2d, 
95 to 84. The 3d was laid on the table, 111 to 64. It is 
currently said that Tyler does not approve of the gag:— 
and that Mr. Wise showed that a murdering duellist could 
[what's the polite word out West?} absquatulate with the 
truth a little, to secure a purpose now and then. Mr. 
Adams _ then resumed his remarks. He averred he had 
violated no law ofthe land or rule of this House: and he 
hoped to prove that he had shown as many proofs of _re- 
gard to the Union as any man living or dead for 60 years 
past. And when-he declared he felt bound in conscience 
to present the petition, he hoped they would show as 
much regard to his conscience, as they had done to the 


When were 
If he was 


perjury, and half a dozen other crimes ! 
insane men ever before charged with crime? 


| 


‘insane, he surely deserved compassion, rather than pun- 
ishment. 

In regard to the Clarksville petition, he now believed it 
originated on this floor. Had he believed it a forgery, 
as he now did, he should not have offered it. He then 
| attempted to make Cost Johnson disclaim all knowledge 
of the author of it, but without success. Mr. Gilmer had 
that morning offered to withdraw the motion to censure, 
if he would withdraw the petition. That was the very 
issue of this whole matter; it involved the total exclusion 
of the petitions of the people, if they did not happen to 
suit the South. If they could, in addition to all their 
other modes of destroying this right, some of them ridic- 
ulous enough, intimidate members from the discharge of 
their duty by passing a solemn vote of censure upon a 
member for presenting a petition, they thought it would 
settle the matter. It might end it, here, but not else- 
where. ‘The people would soon take their own cause 
into their own hands, and come here, in the wordsof a 
sublime poct of England, 


“ Besieging, not beseeching.” 








declared war against her. 


did speech. 


When he first took his scat here 10 years ago, he pre- | owed all Europe, and the Emperor Alexander had 


ielded, for the moment, to his “ continental system.” 


District. Te then declared that if a bill was before the Coulaincourt,the French Ambassador,u most magnificent 
man, with whom he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, possessed nearly as mach power in St, Peters- 
burg. as the Emperor himself, At his instance, twenty- 
five American vessels, with rich cargoes, were sequester- 
ed, because they accepted of British convoy up the Baltic 
sea, Availing himself of his'intimacy with Coulaincoort, 


1¢ had remonstrated so effectually that he wrote to his 


master, and even dared to give his opinion, that the ves- 
sels ought to be released. 


Having equally intimate 
friendship with the Czar, he had soon after obtained the 
release of the vessels, ‘That act was the immediate cause 


of the war, and the invasion of Russia by Bonaparte. 


’ 
The Portuguese Ambassador came to him and said, 


receive answers to the calls just made, before he entered | “Sir, you are the only man that bas dared to speak for 
his country.” That led the Emperor to close alliance 
with England, at the very time when the United States 


But the fiiendship ef Alex- 


andet for himsclf, and bis country, was not abated ; and 
he made him the medium of an offer of his mediation 
between them, which was aecepted by the United States, 
but rejected by England, who darcd not trust her ally 
against her enemy | 


With Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 


he never had any difference on the subject of slavery. 
They all abhorred it; they were abolitionists. And when 


he contrasted their views and treatment of him with 
those of the present Representative of Virginia, it pained 


him. He had hoped that her representatives would feet 


something of 


“That holy shame that ne‘cr forgets 

What clear repute it once did wear, 

That still doth blush, when virtue sets, 

To show her sunshine had been there.” 
I have given but a faint outline of a part of this splen- 
I never saw a greater triumph of eloquence 
in my life. The most bitter of his enemies could not, 
60 great was its power, curse above their breath, as they 
left the Hall, Most of the House, and the crowded au- 
dience, were delighted beyond measure. 
Yours, with regard, Wasuinerox, 
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party, led on by the “House of Braintree,” aiming to de- 


President’s’when he vetoed the “fiscalities.” 


Russia, at the time when Napoleon "8 power or 
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(Continucd from First page.) all knew the latitude to which the gentleman went. Some | stood them, was this, that nothing wpe satisfy them 

House, Jane ary 27, | years ago he (Mr. U.) had seen him present a petition | short of mancipating their slaves anc placing them on 

‘ ¢ Sie for his own expulsion. ‘he other day he had presented | au equality with themselves in regard to religious and 

The House having overruled Mr. Adams point of | | petition for his own degradation as chairman of the | moral rights. He would appeal to the gentleman {Mr, 
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express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi- 
raculous' ture these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W. Hoxie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, "8 to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to set up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all 1emedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afllicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entirely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter's Pills. Large size box Containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct, A. Sher. 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, Only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 
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impressive, J] hould ~ 
sive, It shou 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in vn 
ae i bleh advanced, I doubt not it 
re to ¢ publishers an extensiv ; 
I shall do what I can to €Xtend its cieumte ne i 














FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE 


A delightful Country Seat, situated 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a exeellen eAdamin 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame hous co neighbor. 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; 


frame barn with a carriage house and stab 





‘- ‘ : pte °} 8 Well, a 
cistern and a Spring. The grounds are well planted with 


of counsel for his defence,” : FARES hb: ' the contrary i j i S 
° » : Ae tite ¢ Tre orr eh: s dav 2e ] arv,t ?Y ask =] suc : 7 YE O} © C SS {T'S 
And Mr. A. desired that the motion might be entered enbject of petition a reat error, he had to this day been : eae y, they m rd we ee tn a interfer. GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- : 
on the Journal unable to procure a proper remedy, "The right remedy | Sess apnea wawrty. | They ask that it should Near Float Bride Cleveland cines—Wm, Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, | Peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embellish 
a rae a ae ditt e | Not interfere with t] - Let us ceas appropri > . ¥ Na as ay : r , tsa a i J Seiten 
Was to take up this thing in a deliberate manner, and to | criere them, Let us cease to appropriate the Cincinnati; A, Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway with shrubs and evergreens, 





Mr. Underwood then resumed the floor, and addressed a F af “ne ia ihe Resta - iii 
define the right of petition. He had, therefore, voted j Money of the free States for the Support of slavery, Let WILLIAM BIRNEY, Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin A handsome Country Seat With 16 acres of land, J 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town. Th wha 











the House at considerable leneth. 2 : la a : F ae . . 
_ against the 21s caus ‘cluded t} -ople Congress cease to Involve the free States in the disgrace . . ildi ’ : 

(The Reporter had commenced a potty full veport of aan, nd acten er Ia org e gto of | or supp ort of that institution, and the 5 it be atl sf ° Norany Puntic,—Ofiice 8, E, corner of Main and | Buildings, Cleveland ; Watson, Droggist, Massillon, h 
this argument, but was prevented by the protracted ses- | *!orida and the District of Columbia rom the right of | — fon Hon, and they will be satisfie R ahra oe Most every merch in the U. S., Mexj st | Provements comprise an ex I ic © 1m. 
his rs ; he i * ntion,} i petition for the abolition of slavery They had the right, | as to political action. Fourth streels, up stairs, rare aerchant in the U, + Mexico and West 10 rooms, 3 hall “i ent brick house containing 
sion, from fulfilling his intention. renee Mipe tape rented coe a ies cciite cr ln ndies, ee porche ellar; 

M U. said “1 he had been born among slaveholders, | and the non-slaveholding States had not the right, to Mr. Underwood continued. He was happy to hear ‘ se 4 Sc ite ay i cistern a well of ecdhon pp large Cellne; Also a 

fr. MV. said, ths i ; eapeps : itions his subject. Congress. ever «! tue gentleman say that Keitucky should not suiter unde WEDDING CAKE MA} UFACTORY ice p my apple ee Barden and 

educated by a slaveholder, and had lived all his life wre bE ee ing : aes “0 re a pen my Ga ogee ‘Gy le ete ed y ALAN ’ VALUABLE MUSIC Books, orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees "The 

, : ved by them. He intended t HS agitating subject had been here, hax reiused to take | AMY emerge Y, and that he {Mr, G. would stand by her ; TCV Qarpam i . a , is part level and part roll eae 
them. He had been honore: yy taem. He intended to > 5 4 as long as Mr. U. would stand by Ohic. There was one FANCY CAK ESTO RE, Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by P iat, aiing. ; 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 


AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PsP ton oo ear ag Paine, Hartford; 

‘ “ apices wigs & Elliott, Philadelp Ma; by Truman & Smith, 
Cc oO N I E Cc i] I O N A R Y : a and by Booksellers generally throughout the 

a e i e £ a /nited States, 

Fifth st, 5 doors Last of Vine, North side. Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music,a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and | 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by | 


‘ Miles fro 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in on O"™ 


and 10 in wood, The buildings Consist of an 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch Mote 
cellar; a brick barn, a Stone spring house a ci 
smoke house, The grounds are well stocked With select 
apple, peach, pear, plum and Quince trees, and on 0 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape Vines, “This 
estate is a desirable purchase for a gsentlemay of fort “| 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summe 


view of the Ohio river, and agreeable societ 


up this subject, and act on it as men should. _|@ Ss Mr. 
He said that no man had a right to petition, unless the | little qualification in the closing sentence of the gentleman 


body petitioned had a right to grant the prayer. They | ftom Ohio which he did not thoroughly explain; that he 
had no right to dissolve the Union, but were bound to | Wanted to be exempt from taxation and to be delivered 
sustain it, And having no power, no one had a right to | from all connexion with the institution of slavery. The 
come forward and ask them to do a thing which they | me might come—he hoped never to sce it—when his 
could not do. He knew that his venerable associate in | Northern brethren would have to be taxed a little in pur- 
this House said that although they had no right to grant | Suance of the Constitution, and not only taxed, but have 
the petition, yet they ought to hear it. He [Mr. U.} de- | to march too, and if it is to be delivered from this march 
nied that individuals had the right to pray for any body | and taxes——My friend Mr, Gideings says “No,” | 
| hope he may have an opportunity to explain, 


discuss this question ; and, in his own mind, he had de- 
termined to overrule the exception which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) had taken to himself, 
(amongst others,) as one of his triers, He did not see 
that any exception of that, and made to nearly one-half of 
the members of this House, ought to prevail, It certainly 
could not incapacitate them from trying any member 
brought before the House charged with any offence, And 
he apprehended that this exception taken to one situated 
as he was himself, might have some influence (though 


The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J, 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
| in genera! to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually | 
















une, 
', a beautiful 


he hoped it might have none) in creating feelings of as- but themselves, ; W hat right had they to pray for a man | re Am sitaag ti G ane : 
perity on the part of the triers towards the accused, He | in the moon ? They knew nothing of his relations, and {Cries of “Now, _ “now.” executed. erman, iuglish, and American authors, many of them A fertile F, rs ; 

“sa ae it would be folly to pray for him; it would not be accept. The Speaker said it would require universal con- SAMUEL A. ALLEY. having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this |.“ na ne Wrta Of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 

had, from the commencement of this business, protested y tO pray ; ‘ December 22nd, 1 < : With 65 acres in tilla f, : , 

able to God. So it was with reference to the civil insti- | Sent. ccember 22nd, b S41. work, By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca. i “i Be, a frame house With 4 rooms 

a Naarntn eater demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn | 284 4 cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 


against its introduction here. He had some experience 
in relation to proceedings of this kind in this House. 

He once saw a man brought here to be tried for con- 
tempt in refusing to answer questions before a conunittee, 
They consumed some days, probably a week or more, in 
ineffectual efforts to punish him for a contempt, perpetra- 
ted beforea committee, and which was regarded as a con- 


cabin, a small orchard and a garden, The land ig good 
’ 


tutions of the country. Those in Massachusetts had no Mr. Chapman objected. 
well located for cultivation, Watered with Springs, and fen 
; % 


right to pray for a thing which belonged to him, and to | Mr. Underwood thought perhaps the House had bet- 
him alone. “It was nothing but arrogance and a claim to | ter let the gentleman explain, 

superiority, and he prayed to them, if his prayer could be | [Cries of “now,” “now;” “no objection is made. } 
heard, to put up no such prayers. Let us alone, [cou- | Mr. Chapman withdrew his objection, 

tinued he,] we think we understand our own interests, | Mr. Giddings took the floor and was about proceeding, 


and are capable of carrying them out. It was on this | When 


Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, ete; 
and by his brother, ‘7’, B. Mason, Professor of Sacred : ; 
rae reg ow a SoS OT Wen nate | Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, etc,— ~ pak ha 
‘8 : esiaine af im : A fertile farr — 
WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIESTLEY in ane DoF eight greatly ime | 4 close to a MeAdaminey’ aoe ‘hae, Go town, 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no | Proved by the introduction o eighty tunes not in former ‘I! Pyne *, it has 90 acres in 
ee ; , ae Sa & editions, The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on | }''98e, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a fran 
aesitation in pronouncing them the best Antibilious then edicatine method, have been greatly extended and | Bouse with 5 rooms, acellar and a Porch, a large treme 
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tempt of the House; and ultimately they dismissed him, fini a : inte a ; f Mr. J. Campbell 1 the objecti 
after rendering themsclves (he did not wish to use harsh | round that j the question made by the gentleman rom yp wt. #« Campbell renewed the o yection. Medicine that we have ever used in our families, We : b 
2 Salaries : é 7 3 a ; : : Se , “ : . arn, a store room, a well and sever i " 
> ie % Ris 2 ican sis 2 “ir, Unde p é i i ili i i =a “— ; — 
ns) in the opinion of the community, not very estima- | Virginia, [Mr. W -] was persisted in—and he hoped the Mr. Underwood said he would then goon and bring are acquainted with several families in this city who 7 pe cel satan — ie Nieto land is rich and level a ™ 
tern teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected z » 


gentleman would not withdraw it—if they ever came | his remarks toaclose. He repeated again that as the 
back to the reception of the petition, he hoped they would | gentleman (Mr. Giddin gs] had said to him that he had 
have a direct vote taken, and Iet each gentleman say | no intention to refuse to pay taxes, and to march when 
whether they would receive the petition or not, when they necessary — having said that, when his future explanation 
to inflict punishment upon them, had no power to grant its prayer, caine, there might be nothing so offensive in his course as 
He had seen other cases. He had seen those who had; — His physical strength would not enable him to go | this term carried the idea of. He (Mr. U.] was one of 
fought duels, arraigned before a committee, A report through all the arguments to show in what the right of | those Who had never been governed by names; things, 
was made; resolutions were olfered ; and he had seen in- petition consisted. It consisted - asking of those who | deeds, actions we oi, If the gentleman from Ohio 
vestigations of that sort last from the 13th or 14th of have authority to grant, something which affects the in- | Would stand by him M action, that was all he wanted, 
April to the 10th of May, without coming to any conclu- | dividuals asking—in asking for the passage or repeal of | But he had Tisen to remark to that class, if there were 
sion; and, at last, after scenes similar to this had lasted | @ law which Operates on the petitioners; and, if it did | any such here, Whose Mitention it was to put the negro 
week after week, the subject was dismissed. With all | not operate on them, they had no privilege to petition | On the same political level with the white man—to tell 
these facts fresh in his memory, he had deemed it his | concerning it, If the existence of slavery in the | (Continued on second page.) 
duty to raise the question on the introduction of the whole ONE iti : 


of Columbia could be shown to operate on a man five 
subject &@s soon as it was brought up. He had been over- hundred miles off, he could petition concerning it; but if —— ae —— eee ee ee 
ruled. They had come to the merits of the case—and to NOTIC E=w-=MILK-=< MILK 


it did not, he had no more authority, on the principles of 
the trial in their own way of the genileman from Massa- 


natural justice and morals to throw in his petition Tt f 
chusetts—they having overruled his objection of jurisdic. | their consideration than a man in England or Russia ; We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
tion, as some gentlemen thought, but, as others thoucht, 


and it was the failure to put forward any points on this | that we still continue to supply this City, 
having merely decided that they would consider the te stg to rere sarin 2 a a with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
question now. ___ | Caused all the mischief and con usion on this subject. ’° | Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
He proposed to consider the question on its merits, knew there were men here who did not want to do it, to continue it, All pore ili 
whether it ought to be overruled. And Mr. U. was un- ; Why were thesc eternal agitations? With some for po- |”, 2s ing ene wolng to sus- 
derstood to refer to the votes of members, remarking that, | litical effect ; with some for religious and moral consider. tain us, are requested to send their names and 
in the confusion which existed as to the actual state of residence to the Ollice of the. Philanthropist, 


ive the prenc inds : . - Pasi ; i } 
Rouen =. png other kinds, on with each’lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with A pleasant Country Seat With 16 acres of land, loca. 
tainty of action,—V- [von oa ee ee of the black board. ‘The above work is now | 4 upona good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
weil) : iy * ch a known by the general title of “Mason's Sacred Harp,” and populous district, ‘The house is in Cottage style, 
MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these | Volume One. Tt ic intended to make “Mason's Sacead | 20d oeotan Lo foOms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The Sounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered With springs, 2 wells With 
pumps, and a small stream, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in Cultivation 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a Porch: also Q 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many Springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. The land is chiefly in 8ta8s, good 
quality and well located for tillage, y 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road 
8 miles fiom town, with 4 i ag 

From the Boston Spectator. 410 vod fi ' I ; wane pease with 

Wel NN will ee 1 rooms, a gi rame barn with a stone cellar, a cister 

e hope all wil encourage ‘Mason's Sacred Harp- ll eral spri ny 

we com es +), | 2 Well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach 
€ spea W h ason's Harp, because we know Well its apple and cherry treecs: and a garden well ghentes ith 
merits, € hositate not to sa it i i , ' a 
pt Y» that it is the best work aay ne and goosberry bushes. The 

4 . and Is good, well watered with Springs, and locat 

p>, A% rho Jee, ro . edo 
From the New York: Evangelist, both sidesef the road, “ 


Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title} A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture sit 
» Bits 


ble for their proceedings, He had seen various attem,ts 
made to punish members for assaults and batteries com- 
mitted in the Presence of this body itself while it was 
sitting; and they had all eventuated in ineffectual efforts 


raly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and Texas, | and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- through various collections. And the collecting into a 
five, convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day | standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 


they were induced, by a friea ,totry a Box of Dr, | schools, which has been already liberally rewarded, The 
Peter’s Pills, sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 


They sre in use ova Family Medicine, and all the Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
have used them give them the preference to all other | "& patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and evidence that itis the very best collection er nentsinnad 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same | *!9ging schools, and for churches of all denominations, 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither | From numerous Recommendations the following are 
sickness, griping, nor debility, selected, 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D, 


For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, [ 
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ations, according to their conception ; with some for one 























































stion. i i ssible cide w motive, and with others for another, but all concurring in Y ss : . 
the ew It would be Impossible to de ide Who had this ‘ie Gunahd catia this 5 eit ie tiohe ke “ C. M. Merrett, would recommend Pecers” Pills in preference to all | P28e, a very select and useful work—the best collection | auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnat; : 
cast their votes on the question of time, and who on the | this, tha external agitation on this su 1] 0 be Key N. H. MERRELL. other kinds R. H. ARMSTRON vf church music extant for congregations an y-where l t The; ncinnati, this fl 
question of power. up for the purpose of accomplishing a manumission of - oo ™ ghia °F RONG, M. D, : es 7 ee > nF en Tie improvements Consist of a very n 
He knew he had no prejudices in the case, for it/hap- | slaves and the abolition of slavery in different portions of a, a a he following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM. Prom the Baptist Advocate. pipes aoe Superior barn 91 by 40 feet, With stableg years | 
pened that his views and opinions had all been heretofore | this Union; and, he would add, as a gentleman from the Messrs, Woaenson & T'ixstey, House Carpenters and MERSON, Is Considered sufficient Masm’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song — - — a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched would 
expressed in the case of Graves and Cilley, which had slaveholding States remarked, with some for the accom: Joiners, near the corner of Fight and Broadway, Cincin- T have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr, | will find a rich treat in this new collection, No one man | a a 000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 ing wi 
been referred to, plishment of their own private purposes, There wes tes nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- | in our country has done so much for church music as | a i“ corn, ages house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, gentler 
He proposed, very bricfl y, to call the attention of the thing patriotic in neglecting to take up this question and | 8S*octation as a firm, inform their friends and the public | sider them the Brest Famity Menicing I have ever used, | Lowell Mason. He has given us the “Boston Handel | ~ Orchards, a garden with Boosberry, raspberry and devil” | 
Pest y } : F : that th d to do all k : ‘ . ay Strawberry beds, and a ddock j “ 
members (very few of whom were here at that time) to] put it on some basis which the people of the country a5 lias gp Ng “ inds of — Carpentet Given up to Die. and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union | plu p : id a - The soil not with quince, Wh 
what he had then said. could understand. Since he had been a member here, as | #24 Joiner s work at the s tortest notice and on the mosr How many are given u to die that might be s ] the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc, all valuable ae Ee tae, i) pull consists of rich was the 
He had objec 1e jurisdiction of this House. He|a slaveholder, anda Re resentative from a slaveholding | T¢asonable terms, “tel = 2 li aeay works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which hag | bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
a objected to the jurisdiction of t . He ’ ; pres c 3 = Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine 1n the world, and F ge which has with numerous spri sachuse 
had objected to the power of this House to punish or to | State, he had desired nothing so anxiously as that the Wonson & Tinstey, the easiest taken, been bestowed Upon them; but itis safe to say, that the A Fs lerous springs, : naa 
have jurisdiction in cases of this kind’ And he objected | People of the North should take up this subject, and de- Constmpiion “Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language, , arm rs 50 acres, Situated Upon a road, 24 miles solve th 
again now. Subsequent reflecticn had satisfied hin thet | bate it to the fullest extent. He was not afrao] to let any GRANVILLE FR MALE ACADEMY. itiine alt Deanna. P a ee ae This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Uarmony. - — oe 35 acres in Cultivation, a frame house gress s| 
there was no power to punish in such cases—that it was | body talk about it: and when they came to do it, he The Wj i ‘ het Mien Couch L yearly, ” bia nited States, Every denomination will promote devotional PsImody | With 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a solution 
unconstitutional to attempt it would show that the condition jn which they were placed ne inter term will commence on Thursday the i . g ns Would cure when noth- by adapting this collection as the standard of church | PUMP, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of rhusetts 
The Constitution declared that members should be ex- | in a moral and politicrl aspect was not, perhaps, worse | 16th day of September next, and continue 2% weeks, h ‘ rs se ee a tiatete-of- the Gospel MUSIC, emr The ieble: plum, peach and cherry trees good kinds aher ha 
cla s dae Vv s . s- a ' Oh . or —€ 7 ow le 
empt from arrest during their attendance on Congress for | than that of the other States, and if it was, that they Mas. N TEACHERS. ‘a eee “ara From Mp, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, ane ng aie quality, and is in the vicinity of a ® century, 
. ‘J § Be ‘ che j 
every thing except felony or breach of the peace, but in | were not to blame for it. They could trace it back to the rs. N. B. Gitmone, Principal. - : f Mason's Socred Ha is the most complete, in i i ie ‘ F entlem 
silenies to * offences members had - privilege Policy of England; and were they to be charged or cen- Miss O. H, Barrer, Miss 8. F. Ans, ine Lome ee ie ently when a “ of and neil wane Peal an i ai POO ‘a — Farm 0£116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 4 wad th 
whatsoev What ssumed here? Why as soon | sured by the world for the existence of an institution “ _E.M, Buen, “LL. J. Haury, ——s bp ere it one or two days, Tr Iti i oo i ince heating et town own, upon a Turnpike road : f whic’ 
teehee a ane . Abed which had been entailed on them by another Government Be them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle, | °Ve" seen, It is emphatically sacred music, I will ef-/ ina healthy and respectable neighborhood where tt ; Bee Goce ye 
as a man was accused of felony or high treason, the ich had bee nr ae TUITION, Over 3,000 persons have given their Names within | ©°4Fage its general Introduetion, are several churchesand schools “py a a ee placed a 
House took him up and tried him for the offence on the | entirely independent of their own action? They were Per Qr. | the last f ; ; : ; Tse Lmprovements come = doing—- 
d thai j id be i B'S wuielety tla mae Preparatory Department " - | the last year as a re erence of the wonderful virtues of ,, Prom the Journal, prise an excellent brick house with 19 rooms, a cellar d 
ground that it would be immoral to associate with a man 3 ws : 2 ‘paratory Departmen , ae _ .$2,00 to$2,50 these Cough Lozenges, They cure all recent cases in a We are familiar with all of Mason's ublications, and | and a orch; a gvod frame barn well and cr; . oom 
of such a character. Let him show the House the atti-/ He therefore said, in reference to all those rules, de- | Academical Department, including Calisthenics few hours, seldom requiring ‘mo th d have carefull ined the S Sige i ea »@ Welland crib, wagon 5 dissolutic 
tude in which they placed themselves by thus acting, and | nominated gag rules, “away with them.” They [the and Vocal Music ‘ 4,50 ? . quiring more than one ay to cure |! Y pexamined the Sacred Harp. The volume and a smoke houses; also a garden Well paled and stocked wasn fe 
prove: that it was ‘ealvehly aernestinathnnad to aaaee or | South] were the weaker portion, were in the minority, Board, exclusive of fuel sail lights bien weil) the most distressing ones, 1s composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of | with various shrabs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach d jeer 
act Wisliy wach ground te Constitution says that in | The North could do what they pleased with them ; they | Room rent (per quarter) . . 1,00 The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer. | 2#most unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled | trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. “4 increasin 
a case of Ao kind there should be no privilege. It was | could adopt their own measures. All he asked, was, | Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel 1,00 | ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the ae + ye of music,” The tunes are admirably adap- | The hand is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and : througho 
taken away from the member. ‘The civil authorities had | that they would let them [the South] know what those Gel eet lights, : , é 16,00 | verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope Ne fred 5 a expression of Poetry, & circumstance | sup plied with springs and a run, ' sentative. 
a right to take hold of him, bet this House took hold of | measures were—that they would show their hand, and Do. including bed and fuel, " ; . 20.00 of oe = he tried these Lozenges, They Telieved him dhnile The — ane ov Christian Psalmody de-| A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, ber of this 
him. Who had the prior right to doso? Could this | when he and his constituents knew precisely what was Drawing, extra. ' . 2'yo | immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, whois obi “ it ore Is particularly recommended to those | upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in © to these 
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